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we have any skill in reading human nature, it means much 
for the conduct of our national affairs. 


& 


IT was a grievous disappointment to the people of Great 
Britain that the king should be sorely stricken on the eve of 
his coronation day. In the brief limit of his reign he has 
shown himself to be a wise and sagacious counsellor and 
ruler. He came to the throne subject to prejudices which 
had been excited by the follies and sins of his youth, and 
which were contrasted with the immaculate purity of the 
character of his mother. And yet we remember that she 
was the victim of charges quite as disgraceful as any that 
were brought against the Prince of Wales. We believe that 
he has been greatly maligned, and that, judging merely by 
the common probabilities of domestic life, he has been a 
better man than common report would indicate. At all 
events, he has come to the throne, he has shown himself to 


be a masterful lover of peace, he has already won the regard ' 


and admiration of his Boer subjects,— a feat which a month 
ago would have seemed impossible, and the rumor of it in- 
credible. We rejoice to believe that he will have further 
opportunity to exert his influence, believing that it will be 
cast on the side of that which makes for the real grandeur 
of nations, justice, liberty, and peace. 


a 


At a recent session of the Presbyterian synod, held in 
Ottawa, one of the delegates spoke his mind very freely 
concerning some modern tendencies which were distasteful 
to him. Among other things he said: “The pure gospel of 
Jesus Christ is not being preached in the Presbyterian 
pulpits as it was years ago. The Presbyterian faith is being 
disintegrated. Unitarianism is eating into it. The denom- 
inational bodies are living, but they are living as parasites. 
They do not go to the heathen or to the suffering masses in 
the cities. I make this charge after careful study.” A 
Presbyterian minister, replying, gave his case away, in part 
at least, by admitting that the Higher Criticism had made 
progress with Presbyterians. He says: “I must respectfully 
ask for some proof that the pure gospel is no longer preached 
in our churches as it used to be, and that Unitarianism is eat- 
ing its way among us. I may have as good a right to 
express an opinion regarding such matters as our accuser, 
and I meet his statements with an unqualified denial. 
Further, I must, though reluctantly, charge that Mr. Kittson 
has publicly and grievously traduced the character of the 
Presbyterian Church. My firm conviction is that the ‘ pure 
gospel’ was never in our Canadian history more intelli- 
gently and fervently preached than it is at present, and that 
Unitarianism would not be tolerated among our ministers. 
“J do wonder, sir, under what delusion Mr. Kittson made 
his severe arraignment of us. Perhaps he has heard that 
some of our men have adopted the ‘ moderate’ conclusions 
of the Higher Criticism of the Old Testament, as they are 
taught by honored scholars like Bishop Ryle and Canon 
Driver. This cannot be disputed; but I.do not believe 
that a single man of us is prepared to pass on with Canon 
Cheyne, of Oxford, from the mythical view of the lives of 
the Old Testament patriarchs to the repudiation of the 
virgin birth of Jesus, of his resurrection, and accordingly of 
his deity.” 
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Wuen Huxley, Spencer, and others assert that we have 
no proof of the operation of conscious intelligence apart from 


a brain, and that therefore there is no reason to believe that . 


consciousness will continue after the dissolution of the brain, 
their words to us carry no conviction. The statement in- 
volves the total denial in every form of the argument for 
theism. It also involves the assertion that, excepting some 
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forms of animal life upon this earth, nothing in all the uni- 


verse makes to us any signals which suggest intelligence. 


If we agree with Tyndall that all animals are automatons 
without conscious intelligence, then we are limited to the 
statement that in all the universe nothing to us suggests in- 
telligent thought arising from any source excepting a human 
brain. To make the denial in any positive form with ade- 
quate assurance, one must be omniscient. The only state- 
ment that any man is entitled to make is a confession that 


the is not aware that anything in this universe to him sug- 


gests intelligence beyond the signals that are made to him 
by his fellow human beings. He certainly cannot know that 
other men and women are without trustworthy evidence of 
the manifestation, in the world of nature and human life, of 
an intelligence that is not our own. The very automatic 
processes going on in our own minds and bodies and in the 
animals around us seem like the work of intelligence. Proc- 
esses go on which seem to require intelligent supervision. 
The action of our lungs and the beating of our hearts are 
adapted to certain ends, and are regulated with amazing skill; 
and yet the intelligence which presides over them is not our 
own. Whose is it? This is only one question out of a mul- 
titude which press upon us, and make Spencer’s conclusion 
that we have no proof of intelligence apart from the brain 


seem futile, if not puerile. 


Independence Day. 


This day more than any other secular holiday in the cal- 
endar suggests the blessings of peace and the need to pro- 
vide in every possible way against the recurrence of war. 


- The Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 


the United States, great chapters in the history of liberty 
and civilization, have for their sole object and consequent 
care the securing to every human being the blessings of lib- 
erty. This year the day finds us in a world where for the 
most part the sounds of war have ceased ; but, with the re- 
ceding drums, the faint echo of distant guns, and the clear- 
ing away of the smoke of battle, there remain great ques- 
tions concerning human rights and liberties, which must 
engage the attention of every man of tender heart and sober 
mind, who loves his country and his race. 

War is obnoxious. And yet men who fight against each 
other like lions, when the fight is over, are often better 
friends than those who engage in the strife of tongues. 
War we must abolish because it disturbs all the peaceable 
pursuits of men, arouses wrath, envy, malice, and all man- 
ner of evil-speaking, which abide in the hearts even of non- 
combatants when the actual contests of war are ended. 

The International Court at The Hague is a beginning; 
and already our own government and other American re- 
publics have led the way of the nations in submitting impor- 
tant cases to the court for decision. This is only the be- 
ginning of the new and lofty-minded intercourse of the na- 
tions, which will soon make war seem as it is, a vulgar relic 
of savage barbarism, 

The meaning of the principles upon which the American 
republic is founded has not been dimmed by any recent 
events, and has not been set aside as invalid by any con- 
siderable portion of the American people. We Americans 
have always meant, and we mean to-day, to give to every 
man who comes under our influence and control every 
just right, every proper opportunity to better his fortunes, 
to improve all intellectual opportunities, to gain for himself 
and for his children health, comfort, and the full exercise 


in all lawful ways of every power of mind and body. 


Grave political differences for the moment divide us as we 


think of the application of these laws in our great cities, in 
the control of labor, in the case of the negro within our 


borders, and the inhabitants of the various islands that have 


$ 
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_ need, 


it unfit for a family reading paper. 
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come under our control. But we are not permitted to 
doubt, if we have any abiding confidence in the integrity of 
our nation, that our government, and the great leaders of 
‘men and parties among us, are all doing and trying to do 
what they believe to be in accordance with the principles 
‘of right, of liberty and of individual well-being. They 
who are reported as sneering at the Declaration and. the 
Constitution are often misjudged; and, when they are not, 
they are of material so light and thin that we need not fear 
that their misjudgments will warp the reason, or the con- 
science, or the common sense of the American people and 
their leaders and governors. 

President Roosevelt, in an impromptu speech “to the 


boys” of the Harvard Union last week, said that he who 


was fit for public life and service must be endowed with 
honesty, with fighting power, and with common sense. {n 
words which we have not seen reported, he described the 
good man in public life who was merely shocked at the 
evil he sees, and has not courage and constancy to stand in 
his place, and contend against that which he condemns. 
He excited mirth by the remark: “ We have no use for men 
who come out into public life, look around, and say: ‘Oh, I 
don’t like this. I want to go home.’” The Declaration of 
Independence means that it is the duty of every man to do 


_ tight so far as he knows how, to defend his liberties so far 


as he has ability, and to see to it, so far as in him lies, that 
every other person has the privilege which he claims for 
himself. We have only to be faithful to the ideals for which 
the Fourth of July has been made a glorious day in our 
calendar, to win our way in a few years through the thick of 
troubles and problems which press upon us, and come out 
into a large place. 

With only ordinary fidelity to her ideals and principles, 
the American republic cannot fail to be the leader among 
the nations in righteousness, in proclaiming and defending 
principles of international justice, in becoming everywhere 
the protector of weak nations and the exponent of universal 
human rights. 


The Christian Register. 


A letter from a highly intelligent layman, a Unitarian by 


- adoption, writes concerning the Christian Register : “It fills 


very nearly the position of a perfect family paper. I only 
wish it might be adaily. That is just now what we most 
I find the greatest difficulty in selecting a daily 
paper that, all in all, I shall be satisfied to place in the 
hands of my family. Perhaps I am a Puritan; but, if so, I 
shall remain Puritan. My first desire in this world is a 
family of pure-hearted boys and unsullied girls. I cannot 
be happy with anything less. I shall not compromise. If I 
fail, it will not be a half-way failure. I do not wish a paper 
in my house which will admit, as advertisements and as 
news, that which, if presented in book form, would lead to 
its suppression. It does not help matters when advertise- 
ments of a questionable sort are rejected, if crime recitals and 
pictures of criminals are substituted. I do not see why a 


thoroughly clean daily, on the line of intelligent news, and 


such other material as makes up the body of the fegzster, 
cannot thrive. I believe that there is a highly moral con- 
Stituency for such a press.” Wedo not care to guess at the 
Success of such a paper as is suggested. The point that 
concerns us is whether the charge is well taken, that our 
daily press has not yet outgrown that crude state that made 
There are, in our 


> opinion, some grand papers that certainly come very close to 
the standard of our friend; and they are to be found in all 


our large cities as well as some of the smaller ones. 


That 


La 


any one of these, in its selection and sifting of news, will 


meet the just requirements of an anxious and careful par- 
ent is not so easily determined. Yellow journalism is, in 
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our judgment, not one whit more dangerous than the respec- 
tability that covers suspicious advertising and condones po- 
litical rascality. A paper that stands for party, right or 
wrong, is corrupting morals quite as surely as one that pho- 
tographs slums and advertises poisonous nostrums. 

As to the Puritanism of our contributor, our readers do 
not need to be told that we believe in a revival of modern- 
ized Puritanism. The Puritanism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was a marvellous product,— just as good a product of 
manhood as the age could conceive. It was a combination 
of courage, of self-government, of unselfishness and godli- 
ness, The emphasis was not too strongly placed on “ other- 
worldliness.” That was a later and meaner social result- 
ant. The Puritan proper had, however, this trouble to 
labor with: his literature was the Bible; and, if anything 
else, it was, in the main, a narrow interpretation of the 
Bible. His preachers reiterated Hebrew customs, codes, 
history, traditions, and pronounced them the eternal law 
of God — without possibility of amendment or abridgment. 
The Puritan creed and code were therefore necessarily the 
Old Testament code and creed. In his relations to the 
aborigines the Puritan had in view the relations of the 
Jews to the Canaanites. In his “ Conquest of Canaan,” 
President Dwight illustrated the militant spirit of Puritanism 
that held sway to the end of the eighteenth century. It had 
provoked two centuries of war and obliterated nations. The 
humaner thought of Jesus was overshadowed by the fact that 
the old semi-barbaric code of ten centuries before Jesus was 
considered to be the moral law still in operation. These old 
Hebraic conceptions of ethics are now well out of our re- 
ligious thinking and our social purposing. The modern law 
and gospel takes in Darwin as well as Moses. There is 
room for a new Puritanism,—a religion and a sociology 
combined ; for that was what the old Puritanism amounted 
to. This new social and religious thought will be keyed to 
the Golden Rule. It will be charged with a purpose to 
make rightness the law of the world. 

Just what voice this new Puritanism will have in a daily 
press we need not consider; but it will certainly put an end 
to those degenerating influences that rule more tyrannically 
than Charles II. and his beastly court. Considering all 
the science and light that is the revelation and inspiration 
of our era, the one chiefest wonder is that we are still the 
victims of polluting social forces. We believe, however, 
that we are on the eve of a nobler day. The nineteenth 
century, with all its failures, was a triumph for righteousness. 
The twentieth century has a mission inconceivably greater. 
While we find it easy to prognosticate material evolution of 
a startling character, we have just as good reason to trust in 
the moral evolution that has never failed the world. What 
would our mechanical development amount to but for an 
ethical progress that in thought-grasp and moral-purposing 
can keep pace with it? We have a conviction that the pur- 
posing ahead, the ethical life of the twentieth century, will be 
felt more strongly in the school than anywhere else; that, in 
fact, we have hardly stepped over the threshold of that or- 
ganizing of society which we term education. As for the 
press, it has so far been only experimental and tentative. 
No one seems exactly sure of the mission, power, and limita- 
tion of the daily papers. It is not yet certain but that news 
will soon be distributed in an entirely different manner. 
Already the telephone is trespassing on the domain of the 
paper. A plan is working itself into shape in Buda-Pesth, 
and it has been transferred to our own States, whereby all 
the members of a telephone system are called together, at a 
certain hour of the day, to listen to the news. Word is 
given: “Stand to your’phone. It is now three minutes past 
sixo’clock.” Each subscriber sets his watch or clock. Then 
the leading news of the day, foreign and domestic, is given 
tersely and clearly. Market quotations follow, and a few 
other items are distributed before the function closes. 
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What next? Who knows? We only are sure that we can- 
not dream too nobly; that God outsteps us while we 
dream. 


American Qnitarian Association. 


The Year Book. 


For the last two years the Year Book has been edited by 
Rev. F. B. Mott. Its enlarged scope and improved appear- 
ance have been largely due to his diligent and progressive 
spirit. But during this time there have been added to our 
office force the secretary and the publication agent. Under 
these conditions it did not seem to the directors advisable to 
incur the expense of a special editor for the Year Book. 
This editorship has therefore been assigned to the assist- 
ant secretary, he having been released from the duty of 
keeping the treasurer’s books by the appointment of a treas- 
urer’s clerk. 

These changes were not effected in time to apply to this 
year’s Year Book, which has been edited by the secretary 
with the invaluable assistance of Miss Rogers of the office 
force, who has done a large part of the work. ‘The secre- 
tary’s other duties have caused some delay, so that, instead 
of appearing July 1, the book will be issued about July 12. 
With some unimportant rearrangement it will have substan- 
tially the form and contents of its predecessor. 

There are recorded 460 churches as against the 458 of 
last year. The new roll includes 12 newly established 
churches, and drops of last year’s list 10 names which no 
longer represent anything real. The term “dormant” has 
been discarded for a more exact method of describing in- 
active churches. In certain cases a star is used to indicate 
that, while services have been discontinued, sufficient hope 
of a renewal exists to justify the retention of the name in the 
list. In a few cases a dagger marks the melancholy exist- 
ence of a property without enough people to give it life. 
The Year Book does not record the 21 new preaching sta- 
tions opened during the year ending May 1. 

Instead of recording the number of families connected 
with each church, the book this year reports the number of 
individuals. This change seems on the whole to have met 
the approval of those who have reported the facts from the 
churches. Fewer criticisms have been made than were called 
out by the effort to estimate the number of families. Of course, 
however, there must be a good deal of guess-work in stating 
the number of persons who directly or indirectly admit a con- 
nection with a Unitarian church. It is probable, too, that 
in some cases the returns do not include in the general 
‘number of adherents” the persons counted in the next col- 
umn as “members of the Sunday-school.” It was the in- 
tention to have the Sunday-school members thus recorded 
twice. 

The list of ministers gives 549 names as against the 554 
of the old list. By the decision of the Fellowship Commit- 
tee there have been dropped 14 names of persons who have 
abandoned’ the ministry, in most cases so long ago that 
their omission does not indicate a diminution of our work- 
ing force. By death we have lost but 5,—all elderly men 
who had retired from regular pastoral service. So the 27 
new names that appear in the list denote accurately an 
addition to our active ministry. There are, further, some 
eight or ten new ministers recently received by the Fellow- 
ship Committee who are not yet recorded in the official list 
because they have not secured a settlement over one of our 
churches, 

The Year Book abandons the practice of indicating by a 
dagger the ministers not settled over a church, and attempts 
by an explicit statement in each case to show the person’s 
present relation to the work. In the case of those not set- 
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tled over churches the date in the column headed “ settled ” 
is that of the year of the beginning of the present work, 
whatever it is. 

At present there are among us 32 churches vacant and 
desirous of settling ministers, while we have about 20 min- 
isters seeking settlement, and able to fulfil the requirements 
of a settlement. 

In the lists of conferences and churches within confer- 
ences an alphabetical instead of a geographical order has 
been followed. Mr. Mott’s admirable sketch of the history 
of Unitarianism is retained; and there appears for the first 
time a full statement, prepared by Rev. C. W. Wendte, con- 
cerning the International Council. In a number of in- 
stances the editor has ventured to insert thus far in advance 
changes in the settlements or other positions of ministers 
which have been arranged to take place in the fall. 

Cs Ep ieee 


Current Topics. 


THE intense anxiety of the English-speaking world was 
relieved at the beginning of this week, when it was an- 
nounced by the distinguished physicians who are attending 
King Edward VII. in his illness that the royal patient was 
rallying satisfactorily from the effects of the operation for 
appendicitis which had been performed upon him on Monday 
of last week, upon the eve of the date set for his coronation. 
The indications now are that the king will recover from his 
illness, and so great is the confidence in the opinion of his 
physicians that already the subject of the date of, the post- 
poned coronation has been broached in court circles in Lon- 
don. ‘The embassies that had reached London to attend the 
coronation have already started for their home destinations, 
with the exception of those that had gone to the British 
capital from great distances. 


ot 


THE king’s illness has called atttention in a striking way 
to the immense popularity which the king enjoys, not only 
among his own subjects, but throughout the civilized world. 
The interest in the bulletins that were issued from the sick- 
room emphasized definitely the fact that, whatever may be 
King Edward’s constitutional status, he is undoubtedly the 
most popular and influential personage in the entire empire, 
from Newfoundland to New Zealand. Not only the higher 
circles of English society, which have had personal relations 
with the king, but the people as a whole, expressed their 
sympathy for the suffering of the stricken monarch unmis- 
takably. London and the whole of England seemed to hold 
its breath in a tremor of anxiety during those anxious days 
when the life or the death of King Edward was a question 
of heart-beats. 

Bed 


BErorE its adjournment on Tuesday of this week the 


Congress of the United States had passed one of the great _ 


national measures which had been presented for its consid- 
eration. On Saturday of last week President Roosevelt at- 
tached his signature to the bill which provides for the con- 
struction of an Isthmian waterway. According to the com- 
promise measure the ‘President is empowered to investigate 
the validity of the rights and title of the French Panama 
Canal Company, and to enter into negotiations for the acqui- 
sition of that route by the United States. In the event of 
the inability of the Executive to insure the complete validity 
of this title, the government must revert to the Nicaragua 
route. The former expedient was the choice of the Senate; 
and the House, after a conference on Thursday of last week, 
accepted the Senate measure in its entirety rather than jeop- 
ardize the propects of the construction of the canal. 
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ANOTHER great measure which was passed by Congress 
just before its adjournment has to do with the establishment 
of civil government in the Philippines. The House measure, 
which was finally accepted by the Senate with some modifi- 
cations, provides for the establishment of a complete admin- 
istrative and legislative system of civil government in the 
archipelago. The legislative branch is to consist of two 
houses, one of them a popular body, chosen directly by the 
people of the Philippines. The legislature is to be elected 
after “the existing insurrection in the Philippines shall have 
ceased, and complete peace shall have been established 
therein and the fact certified to the President by the Phil- 
ippine Commission.” The much-mooted question of a 
monetary standard for the islands is left for the considera- 
tion of a future Congress. 


Tuat the adminstration considers the time ripe for the 
establishment of civil government in the Philippines is indi- 
‘cated by the fact that at a meeting of the cabinet on Friday 
of last week the terms of a proclamation of amnesty to the 
Filipinos was agreed upon, and its promulgation was fixed 
for the Fourth of July. The amnesty, if it meets the ap- 
proval of Acting Governor Wright, will clear the way for the 
application of the bill passed by Congress. The amnesty 
relates only to those prisoners who have been convicted of 
political offences or of breaches of military law. The 
offenders against laws of crime will be dealt with by the 
judicial authorities under the coming civil government. 
Aguinaldo and the political prisoners who have been de- 
ported to the island of Guam are included in the terms of 
the proclamation of amnesty, which is designed to promul- 
gate formally the termination of a state of war in the archi- 
pelago. 

a 


Tue academic commencement season culminated with the 
graduating exercises in Harvard and Yale on Tuesday of last 
week. Among the distinguished recipients of the degree of 
LL.D. from Harvard University last week were President 

Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hay. The university, it 
will be remembered, had decided to confer the degree of 
Doctor of Laws upon President McKinley on commencement 
last year ; but the tragedy of Buffalo, which culminated in the 
death of the President, interfered with this plan. On the 
occasion of his address in Boston last week, President 
Roosevelt defended the work of the military administrators 
in the Philippines and Cuba, and paid a warm tribute to 
the achievements of three college graduates: Hon. Elihu 
Root, the Secretary of War, who is a graduate of Hamilton 
College; Gov. Taft of the Philippines, a Yale man; and 
Major-Gen. Leonard Wood, an alumnus of Harvard, whom 
he compared with Lord Cromer, the great reconstructor of 


Egypt. 
8 


Arter protracted negotiations between the governments of 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, a treaty providing for 
the continuation of the alliance between those powers, which 
is known as the Dreibund, was signed in Berlin on Friday 
of last week. While the text of the treaty has not been 
made public, it is announced in Berlin that its terms do not 
vary from those of the original agreement. The signing of 
the treaty disposed finally of the rumor that the Italian mon- 
archy, chafing under the heavy military obligations imposed 
upon it by the requirements of the alliance, had decided to 
separate itself from the Dreibund, and to seek another inter- 
national combination, possibly with France as one of the 
constituents. It appears that the renewal of the Dreibund 
was an assured prospect since last spring, when Count von 
Biilow, the German chancellor, conferred with the Italian 
and Austrian plenipotentiaries upon the subject. 
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Brevities. 


The anniversary of the two thousand four hundred and 
forty-sixth birth, enlightenment, and death of Buddha was 
celebrated in Calcutta the 21st of May. 


A young woman in Poona, India, eighteen years of age, 
who has been a widow nearly eight years, was recently mar- 
ried again, according to the theistic rites of the Brahmo- 
Somaj. 


The phrase “‘ Anglo-Saxon ” has no definite meaning for the 
people of the United States. Our President claims to be 
half Irish and half Dutch, and he certainly is a representative 
American citizen. 


With his work in Washington, the presidency of a college 
in Worcester, and the investigation of a coal strike on his 
hands at one time, Hon. Carroll D. Wright may be de- - 
scribed as a busy man. 


Hereafter, by favor of the authorities of Harvard Uni- 
versity, we may apply the title Doctor of Divinity to Rev. 
Edward H: Hall of Cambridge, Mass., and Rev. J. Edward 
Wright of Montpelier, Vt. 


Thomas Jefferson is quoted as saying : ‘‘ Had the doctrines 
of Jesus been always preached as pure as they came from his 
lips, the whole civilized world would now have been christ- 
ened. Had there never been a commentator, there never 
would have been an infidel.” 


All great denominations have produced great men, and by 
them have been promoted to places of influence and power. 
In opinion they were widely separated from each other ; but 
if, after a lapse of a hundred years, a congress could be held, 
such men as Edwards, Channing, and Wesley would find 
themselves inclined to smile at the differences about which 
they had been so strenuous. 


The Summer School of Theology at Harvard Divinity 
School furnishes a rare opportunity for all who wish to refresh 
their minds and renew their acquaintance with university 
methods and to learn the conclusions of ripe scholars and 
thinkers. While the suggestion for the school came from 
our Ministers’ Institute, the attendance of Unitarian minis- 
ters has been very small. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


God and Man. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 
I read with interest what you say, and what the 4dvance 


- says, and what an unknown correspondent says about the 


words with which I closed a speech at the Chicago banquet: 
“The Humanity of God and the Divinity of Man.” 

The phrase seems to me a good one, as briefly expressing 
what may be called the Unitarian and Universalist sentiment 
of our time. I often use it, and always try to say, as I did in 
Chicago, that I believe we all owe this happy form of ex- 
pression to Rev. E. C. Browne of our church in Charleston. 
Certainly, I had never seen this collection of words till I saw 
it in an article of his which he sent to O/d and New when I 
edited that journal. I remember quoting it at Saratoga 
many years ago, and ascribing the phrase to him in a speech 
which I made just after the church in Charleston had been 
shattered by an earthquake. And I have once or twice 
written to the Register to ask that his name might be con- 
nected with this happy expression. 

In using the words “Humanity of God,” Mr. Browne 
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meant, and I meant, to refer to the humanity of Calvin’s 
description of the Being whom he tried to worship, and 
whose worship he suggested to other people. 

If the word is used in the sense of. Love or Tenderness, 
the epigram is a convenient statement of Chapin’s and King’s 
definition of Universalists and Unitarians; namely, that the 
Universalists believe that God is too good to damn men 
eternally, and that Unitarians believe that men are too good 
to be damned eternally. 

What the Register says as to the use of capital letters in 
printing is wise and suggestive. Will you ask the editor of 
the Advance what became of his fine criticism on capitals 
in those old days when all nouns in English books carried a 
capital letter ? 

And will you suggest to him and to other worshippers of 
the /e/ter that “ God” is not the only word in the Bible where 
their ZiteraZ theory makes trouble? In the most important 
instance the Received version and the Revised version print 
in “small capitals”? the word ‘“‘Lorp’’ where the Hebrew 
says ‘‘ JEHOVAH,” and they use “ Lord” in what the printers 
call ‘*‘ Roman lower case” for the other Hebrew name. If, 
then, our literalist friends really cared for these distinctions 
as much as they affect to do, any one reading the Bible in 
the pulpit ought to say, “The Lord (in small capitals) said 
unto my Lord (in Roman lower case)’’; and he is careless, 
not to say blasphemous, in using the same word for God and 
man without this distinction. The editor will perhaps also 
give us a line or two on the use of adonac in Genesis xxxix, 
B18. 

And, as the Advance is also engaged in protecting the 
New Testament from profanity, he might give us a line on 
2 Peter i. 4 and on Philippians ii. 13. 

Some careful studies on such texts would give modern 
orthodoxy what it very much needs, the sense of the pres- 
ence of God. And this is what I ventured to say at the 
banquet at Chicago. In that attempt I used Mr. Browne’s 
fine phrase which so much offends the Advance. 


Epwarp E. Hate, 


[The editor of the Christian Register used the phrase dis- 
cussed by Dr. Hale in a sermon in 1866, several years before 
the date he assigns. His relations with Mr. Browne were 
those of intimate friendship. Whether one borrowed of the 
other or not is a matter of little importance, and has long 
since escaped from memory. But the use of the phrase in 
1866 is fixed and dated by the fact that the sermon contain- 
ing it was read to an orthodox friend at that time, who had 
asked for information concerning Unitarianism. At the 
close of the reading the friend repeated this phrase, and said, 
with cheerful sarcasm, “I suppose you consider that a very 
fine statement! ”] 


A Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I desire to call attention to two errors of statement in my 
Annual Report for the American Unitarian Association, as 
read at the annual meeting and printed in the Christian Reg- 
ister. I stated that $24,000 had been received for the Ezra 
Stiles Gannett Fund, and that the total addition to the capital 
account for the year was over $60,000. These figures, in 
both instances, were $10,000 too large, owing to the fact that 
I counted a certain gift of $10,000 twice over under both 
heads. This inadvertence on my part will be peculiarly un- 
fortunate if in any wayit influences would-be givers to with- 
hold intended contributions, for the Ezra Stiles Gannett 
Fund. It is much to be desired that this fund should be 
made as large as possible, CuHarues E. St. Joun, 

Secretary. 
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The Service of Beauty. 


Largess from sevenfold heavens, I pray, descend 
On all who toil for Beauty! Never feet : 
Grow weary that have done her bidding sweet 
About the careless world. For she is friend 
And darling of the universe; and day by day 
She comes and goes, but never dies, 
So precious is she in the eternal eyes. 
Oh, dost thou scorn her, seeing what fine way 
She doth avenge? For heaven because of her 
Shall one day find thee fitter. How old hours 
Of star-wrapt night about thy heart had curled, 
And thou hadst felt the morning’s golden stir, 
And the appealing loveliness of flowers,— 
Yea, all the saving beauty of the world! 

— Anne Whitney. 


By Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United States.* 


Mr. President, President Eliot, and you, my Fellow Har- 
vara Men,—Before I say what I had intended to speak of, 
let me speak for all of you, Iam sure. Let me speak for all 
Americans to-day when I say that we watch with the deep- 
est concern and sympathy the sick-bed of the English king, 
and that all Americans, in tendering their hearty sympathy to 
the people of Great Britain now, remember keenly the out- 
burst of genuine grief with which all England last fall 
greeted the calamity that befell us in the death of President 
McKinley. 

Mr. President, I see here to-day a gentleman at the taking 
of whose LL.D. I assisted last year,—the German am- 
bassador ; and now he, in his capacity of sophomore doctor 
of laws, has come to see me initiated. President Eliot 
spoke of the services due and performed by the college 
graduate to the State. It was my great good fortune five 
years ago to serve under your president, the then Secretary 
of the Navy, ex-Gov. Long; and, by a strange turn of the 
wheel of fate, he served in my cabinet as long as he would 
consent to serve, and then I had to replace him by another 
Harvard man, 

I have been fortunate in being associated with Senator 
Hoar; and I should indeed think ill of myself if I had not 
learned something from association with a man who pos- 
sesses that fine and noble belief in mankind, the lack of 
which forbids healthy effort to do good in a democracy like 
ours. I shall not speak of his associate, the junior senator, 
another Harvard man, Cabot Lodge, because it would be 
difficult for me to speak of one who is my closest, stanchest, 
and most loyal personal friend. 

I have another fellow Harvard man to-day to speak of; 
and it is necessary to paraphrase an old, old saying in order 
to state the bald truth that it is, indeed, a liberal education 
in high-minded statesmanship to sit at the same council 
table with John Hay. 

Gentlemen, I want to speak of three other college gradu- 
ates, because of the service they have done the public. If 
a college education means anything, it means fitting a man 
to do better service than he could do without it. If it does 
not mean that, it means nothing; and, if a man does not get 
that out of it, he gets less than nothing out of it. No man 
has a right to arrogate to himself one particle of superiority 
in consideration because he has had a college education ; 
but he is bound, if he is in truth a man, to feel that the fact 
of his having had a college education imposes upon him a 
heavier burden of responsibility, that it makes it doubly 
incumbent on him to do well and nobly in his life, private 
and public. I want to speak of three men who during the 
past three or four years have met that requirement,— of a 
graduate of Hamilton College, Elihu Root; of a graduate of 
Yale, Gov. Taft; and of a fellow Harvard man, Leonard 
Wood,— men who did things, did not say how they should 


* A speech at the dinner of the Alumni of Harvard College. 
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do them, but did them themselves; men who have met that 


greatest of our national needs, the need for the service that 


cannot be bought, the need for the service that can only be 
rendered by the man willing to forego the material advan- 
tages, for it has got to be given at the man’s own material 


cost. 


When in England they get a man to do what Lord 
Cromer did in Egypt, when a man returns as Lord Kitch- 
ener will return from South Africa, they give him a peerage 
and a great sum of money. He receives large and tangi- 
ble reward. And our Cromers, our men of that stamp, 


_ come back to the country, and, if they are fortunate, they go 


_— 


_ back to private life with the privilege of taking up what 


they can find of the strings left loose when they sundered 
their old connections; and, if they are unfortunate, they are 
accused of mal-adversion in office,— not an accusation that 
hurts them, but an accusation that brands with infamy every 
man who makes it, and that reflects but ill on the country in 
which it is made. 

Leonard Wood, four years ago, went down to Cuba, has 
served there ever since, has rendered services to that coun- 
try of the kind which, if performed three thousand years 
ago, would have made him a hero mixed up with the sun- 
god in various ways, a man who devoted his whole life to 
these four years, and who thought of nothing else, did noth- 
ing else, save to try to bring up the standard of political and 
social life in that island,—to clean it physically and mor- 
ally, to make justice even and fair in it, to found a school 
system that should be akin to our own, to teach the people 
after four centuries of misrule that there were such things 
as governmental righteousness and honesty and fair play 
for all men on their merits as men. He did all that. 

He is aman of slender means. He did it on his pay as 
an army officer and as governor of the island. Sixty mill- 
ions of dollars passed through his hands, and he came out 
having had to draw on his slender capital in order that he 
might come out even when he left the island. Credit to 
him? Yes, in a way. In another no particular credit, be- 
cause he was built so that he could do nothing else. He 
came out having done that and having devoted himself as 
disinterestedly to the good of the Cuban people in all their 
relations as man could. He has come back here, and has 
been attacked, forsooth, by people who are not merely un- 
worthy of having their names coupled with his, but who are 
incapable of understanding the motives that have spurred 
him on to bring honor to this republic. 

And well, Taft, Judge Taft, Gov. Taft, who has been the 
head of the Philippine Commission, and who has gone back 
there,— Taft, the most brilliant graduate of his year at 
Yale, the youngest Yale man upon whom that institution 
ever conferred a degree of LL.D.; a man who, having won 
high position at the bar, and then served as_solicitor- 
general, with all his tastes impelling him to a judicial career, 
was appointed to the United States bench, was asked to 
give up the position in order to go to the other side of the 
world to take up an infinitely difficult, an infinitely danger- 
ous problem, and to do his best to solve it. He has done 
his best. He came back here the other day. The man has 
always had the honorable ambition to get upon the Supreme 
Court, and he knew that I had always hoped he would be 
put upon the Supreme Court; and, when there was a ques- 
tion of a vacancy arising, I said to him: “ Governor, I think 
I ought to tell you that if a vacancy comes in the Supreme 
Court, while it would give you an opportunity to be put in 
the position you would like to have,— I think T ought to tell 
you that, if such a vacancy should occur, I do not see how 
I could possibly give it to you; for I need you where you 
are.” 

_ He said to me: “ Mr. President, it has always been my 
dream to be in the Supreme Court; but, if you should offer 
me a justiceship now, and at the same time Congress should 
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take off entirely my salary as governor, I should go straight 
back to the Philippines, nevertheless; for those people 
need me and expect me back, and believe I won’t desert 
them.” ” 

He has gone back, gone as a strong friend among weaker 
friénds, to help them upward along the stony and difficult 
path of self-government; to do his part, and a great part, in 
making the American name a symbol of honor and of good 
faith in the Philippine Islands ; to govern with justice, and 
with that firmness, that absence of weakness, which is only 
another side of justice. He has gone back to do all of that 
because it is his duty as he sees it. We are to be congratu- 
lated, we Americans, that we have a [fellow-American like 
Taft. 

And now Elihu Root, who, unlike myself, Mr. President 
Eliot, but like most of you present, comes of the old New 
England stock, whose great-grandfathers stood beside Leon- 
ard Wood’s great-grandfather at Concord bridge; Elihu 
Root, who had worked his way up from being a poor and 
unknown country boy in New York to a position where in a 
year or two he had the leadership of the bar of the great city 
within his grasp,— gave it up, made the very great pecuniary 
sacrifice implied in giving it up, and accepted the position 
under President McKinley of Secretary of War,— a position 
which for the last three years and at present amounts to 
being, not only the Secretary for War, but the secretary for 
the islands, the secretary for the colonies, at the same time; 
who has done the most exhausting and most responsible 
work of any man in the administration, more so than the 
work of the President, because circumstances have been 
such that, with a man of Root’s’ wonderful ability, industry, 
and conscientiousness, the President could not help but de- 
volve upon him work that had made his task one under 
which almost any other man I know would have staggered. 

He has done that, and done it absolutely disinterestedly. 
Nothing can come to Root in the way of reward save that 
which is implied in the knowledge that he has done some- 
thing which hardly any other man in the Union could have 
done as well as he has done it. Having brought before him 
continuously questions of the utmost intricacy to decide, ques- 
tions upon which life and death hang, questions the deci- 
sion of which will affect our whole future policy, questions 
that affect the welfare of the millions of people with whom 
we have been brought into such intimate contact by the 
events of the Spanish War, and whose welfare must be a 
prime consideration from now on, he has done all that with 
the certainty of attack, with the certainty of misunderstanding, 
with the certainty of being hampered by ignorance, and worse 
than ignorance, so that he could not do the best that was in 
him, only the best that the conditions would allow of. It was 
all Abraham Lincoln could do, incidentally. He has done all. 
Taft has doneit. Wood hasdoneit. Those three men have 
rendered that service. Ican do nothing for them. I can show 
my appreciation of them in no way save the wholly insuffi- 
cient one of standing up for them and for their works, and 
that I will do. [Long and continuous applause. | 


Honor to Dr. Hale. 


On Commencement Day of Harvard University there was 
a reception at the rooms of the Alpha Delta Phi, at which a 
gold medal was presented to Dr. Hale. President Roose- 
velt had been asked to make the presentation ; and, when the 
party had arrived, he said : — 

“Dr. Hale, I know I speak not only what each one of us 
here feels, but what many tens and hundreds of thousands 
outside feel, when I say how keen our pleasure is in being 
given the chance to honor ourselves in honoring you. Of 
course, unless I was brought up in your books, sir, I would 
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be wholly unable to explain the debt I owe you, not only for 
the particular influence you wrought, but for the whole 
spirit that went through all your writings. Let me tell you 
of one little, small, particular debt I hold. At the time when 
I had the honor of reviving this club here, the first thing we 
did was to take it and go in a body toa public meeting at 
which Mr. Hale presided; and the first speech I ever made, 
one whose extreme badness was only relieved by its. brevity, 
was on that occasion.”’ [Long and continuous applause.] 
Dr. Hale responded as follows: “Mr. President, is there 
a fellow here who would not have wanted to do that, who 
does not say that? When he, and a few young fellows like 
him, revived the club, I came within a hair of a straw of 
putting my hand upon his head, and initiating him as I 
initiated the others. 
think how large a place in life some of those are now filling. 
Some of you heard the President’s speech. To those who 
were not there, I say you should have been there, because it 
is a speech not to be remembered for a lifetime, but for cen- 
turies. He gave every moment he had to extol the work of 
three of his great lieutenants, that they might have the fair 
honor which they deserve. I do not know that there is any- 
thing like it in literature, where a chief has stood so loyally 
by three men who stood so loyally by him and the country. 
“One thing I would like to say. I spoke in Sanders 
Theatre thirteen years ago, because it was the fiftieth anni- 
versary of my class, and I was asked to speak on that 
occasion. I said some things about the future. I said 
some things about what the president of the university 
spoke of so well yesterday when he referred to the progress 
and dignity of the human race, and that is just what we 
mean in the pulpit when we speak of the coming of the 
kingdom of God. I spoke hopefully. Now suppose I had 
said that in thirteen years this country would show that she 
meant to fulfil her obligations to the last penny, though 
she paid in gold what she might pay in silver by the con- 
tract; suppose I had said that in the next thirteen years, 
under the lead of a Harvard graduate, yellow fever was to 


be abolished from the world; suppose I had said that in’ 


the reign of thirteen years ecclesiastical tyranny was to be 
swept out from the history of the world; suppose I had said 
that in the course of that time one friend of this university 
would have lifted this university up by such gifts as Soldiers’ 
Field, as the Harvard Union [applause] ; suppose I had said 
that the three great railways which are to civilize the world 
had begun; suppose I had said that Hampton and Tuske- 
gee and the other works of the saints of to-day would have 
been going forward ; and suppose I had said that an inter- 
national tribunal established at The Hague to hear causes 
brought in by all the world would be in operation, and that 
the United States would before thirteen years were over have 
brought the first of these causes into trial,— wouldn’t you 
have said then that Hale was the craziest man that ever stood 
on the platform? [Laughter and applause.] That is what 
would have happened. I had reason to prophesy what I 
did then. | 

Dr. Hale closed by reciting the following poem, written 
by himself : — 


It is not day, and yet the night is gone. 

Look eastward. See! that is not black, but gray,— 
Cold gray, hard gray, dark gray; and yet, if one 
Watches it, cold and hard, he hopes for day. 
Whiter and whites,— see, the night is done! 

The stars are frightened, and they pale away. 

Color that —color? Yes, ’neath Procyon 

See the soft tinge, as new as it is old, 

That nameless yellow of which Homer told; 

And then, as those weird curtains are unrolled, 
Cloud mixed with cloud, fold entangled in with fold, 
That “faint, peculiar tint of yellow-green,” 

And there the scarlet of the rays between. 

Scarlet —no! crimson, flashing into gold, 

One sea of gold, and ther the sun! the sun! 
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London Letter. 


Peace came booming in upon us from the cannon’s mouth 
on Sunday, June-1, during the hour of evening worship. 
The minister, too absorbed in his theme, “The Starry 
Heavens,” took no hint or heed. He did not even hear 
“the cannon’s opening roar.” But the choir-boys, ever 
alert, pricked up their ears and comprehended. No sooner 
were we in the vestry than: “It must be peace, Mr. Farring- 
ton! It mustbe! Didn’t you hear the guns? Of course, 
it’s peace!”? Then soon began the bells. Despite the 
drizzle, an unusual flow of people along the streets toward 
the town hall where a placard, guarded by two policemen, 
proclaimed a wire from Kitchener,—‘ The Peace was signed 
last night.” Loud and jubilantly clanged the bells. Yes, 
the wicked and cruel war—the blotting out of two repub- 
lics — is ended! ; ; 

Yesterday my official position as London correspondent 
of the Register stood me in good stead at the new Roman 
Catholic cathedral now approaching completion in West- 
minster. It is far away the largest church in London, and 
has been many years in building. It was already begun in 
1894. It was ready yesterday, roughly so, to permit of 
its acoustic qualities being tested by a grand recital of 
sacred music. It suddenly occurred to me that I would like 
to attend. When I arrived at the door of entrance and saw 
that the best seats were five dollars, twenty-five, and the 
second best were half that price, I began to “consider it 
again.” 

The result was that I went directly up to the very cour- 
teous priest who played the part of “ Peter at the gate,” 
and quietly told him what I represented. Instantly his cor- 
dial welcome came. “Please go around to the house” 
(the cardinal archbishop’s). ‘I will meet you there immedi- 
ately, and provide you with a ticket,” The ticket, No. 307, 
was to one of the very best guinea seats. 

The vast nave was already slowly filling with ladies and 
gentlemen whose carriages and liveried servants I had seen 
in long array upon the street. A lady in the next chair to 
307 immediately made me feel in a friendly atmosphere. 
« How cold it is in here! In Rome we always expect to 
find a large church cold. But we are all coddled here. 
Really, one ought to have brought one’s wraps.” The enor- 
mously thick walls are full of dampness which no summer 
weather has yet diminished. It was almost like entering 
a huge refrigerator. In a less perceptible degree one has 
felt the same on a hot July day when entering the Milan 
cathedral. But the people still came streaming in until the 
vast nave began to look well filled. Then an orchestra of 
ninety or a hundred instrumentalists began to fill in the 
sides of the great altar space, followed soon by the large 
choir of the Brompton Oratory and that of the cathedral 
itself. 

At half-past three the cardinal, in his scarlet cap and 
gown, came down what will be the high altar steps, and, bow- 
ing graciously to this and that familiar face in the audi- 
ence, went rapidly down the nave to a seat in a little gallery 
over the door of entrance,— a point exactly opposite, and the 
most distant from, the musicians. Soon the music began. 
First, Wagner’s “ Holy Supper of the Apostles,” written in 
1843, when he was thirty years of age. The words, as well 
as the music, are Wagner’s, and even in the English trans- 
lation are admirable. Almost startling in its strength came 
the greeting from one band of disciples to the others: “We 
greet you, brethren, in the Lord’s name.” This first move- 
ment is unaccompanied, and consists of expressions of 
emotions — grief, fear, growing confidence, uncertainty, 
sense of unity of spirit between different bands of disciples 
—until the apostles, twelve bass voices, come into the 
throng, asking, Are ye met as in the Name of Jesus 
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Christ?” ‘This, answered strongly in the affirmative, is 


followed by the apostles’ admonition : — 


« We pray you, men and brethren, 
Be ye one, 
In faith and in affection.” 


With increasing depth of feeling the drama proceeds till all 
unite in prayer for the Holy Spirit. Then voices from above, 
in some lofty tribune under one of the four domes of the 
nave, descend with: ‘‘ Peace be yours: Iam at hand. Be not 
afraid!” At these words, “Be not afraid!” the orchestra 
first comes in, and with wondrous effect. A new inspiration of 
confidence and courage enters, and continues until apostles 
and disciples go forth from that supper “to all the nations,” 
“sent to every creature.” After this singularly effective 
but, with Wagnerians, unpopular piece, we had Beethoven’s 
Symphony in C minor, Purcell’s Te Deum in D, written in 
1694, two or three Motets, a Sanctus, and a Benedictus. One 
or two salient musical expressions of feeling must remain 
permanently in the memory of all who are sensitive hearers 
of such sacred compositions. One came out in “ Amavit 
Sapientiam,” where in a quartette for soloists, devoutly ren- 
dered by members of the Brompton Oratory Choir, and 
written by Wingham, its late musical director, who died only 
some six or seven years ago, the pure voice of a boy rang 
out so clearly and tenderly as to entrance and hold in breath- 
less attention the whole assembly in the vast edifice. Even 
the cardinal at the extreme rear heard distinctly. Another 
memorable rendering came in Purcell’s Te Deum. We, 
who sing so glibly and indifferently, “O Lord, have mercy 
upon us!” sing it as if we didn’t care much whether he did 
or not, as if we didn’t see why we have much need of mercy, 
would all have profited, and never would have forgotten, by 
the hearing of the same petition sung with that feeling which 
possesses the soul when realizing its bondage to sin, its need 
of help and deliverance. The pathos, the pitifulness, the 
suppliant’s wail of half hopeful, half despairing emotion in 
those words, “ Miserere nostri, Domine, miserere nostri,” af- 
fected that great concourse as I have seldom or never seen 
and felt any multitude affected. The wail out of the depths 
of asingle soul took hold upon us all. It was difficult to 
restrain tears. After the extreme tension of that cry was past, 
one noticed a kind of covert demand for pocket handker- 
chiefs. Deep had appealed, and responded unto deep. Just 
in front of me sat a fine, manly-looking fellow of twenty or 
twenty-one. Already I had noticed how his body shook 


_ with emotion as this cry for mercy, this mserere, came 


again and again, and that he was fighting back the tears that 
came flooding up into his eyes. He, at least, knew the 
reality of the desire for peace and pardon which Purcell so 
religiously and fully expressed. 

As I have said, this new cathedral is not nearly finished. 
Apart from its beautiful columns it is yet bare, and utterly 
unadorned. Only the nave was ready for use yesterday ; 
and in it alone were seats for between four and five thou- 
sand people, and these were well filled. Only here and 
there a vacant chair, The galleries and transepts are 
still not ready for use. Under these galleries were hun- 
dreds and hundreds of people who had been admitted to 
standing places for a shilling fee. I noticed that the music 
kept and held them from half-past three until half-past six. 
This cathedral has already cost a sum of money that sounds 
almost fabulous, about £220,000. Some 416,000 more 
will be required before its cost is covered, and it can be 
given over in the solemn act of consecration “in fee simple 
to God.” Its spacious, massive, and apparently imperish- 
able shell, even as it now stands, is well worthy of the 
American visitor’s attention. Its style, seen from the out- 
side, like that of so many latter-day churches, staggers one, 
reminding him of so many famous bits of old-time work, The 
great entrance door — and something, indeed, about the entire 
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facade — suggests St. Mark’s, Venice, Its campanile lifts 
itself above everything in London, if not in Italy. It is 
a Byzantine cathedral. Its architect is but recently dead, 
having lived only long enough to see the outer shell of his 
great work completed. Just now I mentioned transepts. In 
the popular understanding of that term there are no transepts. 
He would have none of those open side-spaces. All the lines 
of his basilica should converge upon the altar. He was a 
bold man, knew what he wanted as well as what the past 
had given him, and got what he wanted, so far as one man 
may ever have his own way. On some points he bowed to 
the preference of the cardinal archbishop. His eminence 
preferred a roof of saucer domes to the vaulted roof, and 
the building has it. The architect wished to build two 
campaniles. His eminence said that one would do, and 
one there is. But, for the most part, this great work is 
stamped with the impress of a. great worker, a man who 
had the poet’s delicate sense of fitness, a Puritan’s passion . 
for truth and sincerity in his work, and a determination to 
do whatever was given him with a fidelity visible in every 
detail. It will take all this twentieth century to bring 
this building to its full artistic adornment and perfection, 
when all these bare and solid spaces shall glow with 
gorgeous color, gleam with gold, and be sheathed with 
mosaics that shall tell each its own story,— of the Baptism 
in Jordan, the Last Supper, the Crucifixion, and the Ascen- 
sion. These sumptuous interiors, like that of S, Marco at 
Venice, are only possible to the piety and devotion and 
affectionate associations that come forth from the faithful 
again and again as generation succeeds generation. Some 
day the Catholic Romanist of London may say, “ Come and 
see whether it were not better to have built and adorned a 
Byzantine cathedral that stands unrivalled in all Christen- 
dom than to have attempted a Gothic structure which 
could hardly have aspired to some secondary rank.” 
SF. 


Spiritual Life. 


What God bestows, he never, in the truest sense of his 
bestowing, takes away. In the memories which are the 
richest treasures of our maturer years he giveth as truly as 
in the first gifts which are poured upon us in the free morn- 
ing of life, before we have learned how to prize them or to 
use them.— Henry Wilder Foote. 


& 


Thrift, sobriety, industry; these are good ; but these alone 
do not make a great nation or a happy people. Nor can 
they ever be securely taught where courage, self-sacrifice, 
devotion to country, the consecrated service due to freedom 
and to truth, are not taught alongside of them as part of 
the equipment of a citizen of earth and a child of God. 
Richard A, Armstrong. 

rd 


God keep us through the common days, 

The level stretches white with dust, 
When thought is tired, and hands upraise 

Their burdens feebly since they must. 
In days of slowly fretting care, 
Then most we need the strength of prayer. 

— Margaret E. Sangster. 
as 


In itself the religious life is not so much truth, or so 
much idea, or even so much goodness. It is the right 
direction, strain, aim, of the very life of the soul, which pro- 
duces harmonious action, goodness, character, as result and 
fruit; and in whatsoever nation, and at whatsoever time, 
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men fear God and work righteousness, they are accepted of 
him.— 7. W. Freckelton. : 
& 
PRAYER. 


Our heavenly Father, all men are thy children. There is 
no high or low, or rich or poor, with thee. Human stand- 
ards are not thy standards. Man looketh on the outward 
appearances, but God looketh on the heart. We cannot 
hide anything from thee: we are glad we cannot. Though 
others misunderstand and misjudge us, thou dost know all; 
and thy judgments are just. We come to thee for thy mercy, 
thy help, and thy healing. Like as a father pitieth his chil- 
dren, so the Lord pitieth those who put their trust in him. 
We do not ask that sorrow or pain may. never be ours; but 
we ask that these may teach us gentleness and sympathy 
for others, and lead us nearer to thy feet. If thou scourge us, 
it can only be for our good. Teach us in life and death to 
say, Thy will be done. Thus shall we know thy peace which 
passeth understanding. Amen. 


Religion. 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D.* 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— Religion, in our 
view, is not a matter of interest chiefly for the serious mo- 
ments of life: it is not to be reserved, in the main, for such 
grave occasions as marriage or the birth of children or great 
disasters or sorrows or for the approach of death. It is the 
whole atmosphere of life: it is the foundation of character, 
It is not a gush of feeling or a sudden outburst of enthusiasm. 
It should be a still, steady glow. Is there any subject of 
thought in the whole world concerning which there is greater 
need of clearness and candor? I cannot imagine any topic 
of human inquiry in which there is such an intense need of 
perfect freedom from self-deceit and from confusion of mind. 
This is the topic to which I would invite your attention for 
a few moments. 

Some one will at once object that religion is a sentiment, 
and that sentiments are unreasoning things. It is true that 
religion is a sentiment. That means that religion is one of 
the prime motives of conduct and one of the great moving 
powers of the world. The great powers of the world are all 
sentiments. You may read in Prof. James’s Jast book on 
“The Variety of Religious Experiences ” that the two real- 
est things in the world are personality and the sentiments 
entertained by personalities. These sentiments are things 
more truly real than mountain or ocean or forest or town. 
My son, who is now president of the American Unitarian 
Association, exhibited in early manhood some business 
capacity ; and-an old friend of mine, who thought he had bet- 
ter go into railroad work, offered him a position on the rail- 
road of which he was president. After reflection my son 
declined the offer. Whereupon my good friend said to him: 
“ You don’t mean to say that you are going to be a minister! 
I thought you were going in for something real.” My son 
did go in for something real, the realest thing in the world,— 
influence over ruling sentiments. 

That religion,is a sentiment, therefore, is no reason why 
it should not be the subject of the clearest thought. How 
a few sentiments control our individual lives,— sentiments 
that have controlled the whole development of the human 
race,— the love between man and woman, the love of chil- 
dren, the love of parents, clan, home, and country! These 
are the moving sentiments which history shows to govern 
all people. Shall we dispense with clear thinking about 
these sentiments? Shall we not endeavor to think clearly 
about the love of children, for example, that we may learn 


* This address was given before the Young People’s Religious Union in their meeting 
of Anniversary Week. 
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to discriminate between the wise and the foolish love, 
that we may learn how to make that exquisite affection 
tenderer, purer, and more effectual? Never permit any one 
to convince you that it is an excuse for obscurity of thought 
concerning religion that religion is a sentiment. 

Another objection often raised to clear thought in relig- 
ion is that religion is a mystery. This objection is urged, 
first, by persons who wish to swallow religious mysteries 
whole, and, secondly, by persons who object to all religion 
because it is mysterious. Now religion is a mystery,—a 
real mystery. But that is no reason that we should not 
think about it witha perfect candor and clearness. Indeed, 
the things that are most worth inquiring into in this world 
are all uncertainties, problems, and mysteries. A thing that 
is already certain is not worth long thinking about. It is 
the doubtful things that you need to probe and reflect on. 
When you have once learned that the sum of the angles of a 
triangle is equal to two right angles, you do not need to 
think any more about that dull though useful truth; but, if 
you have on your hands, as our country now has, a formid- 
able moral problem,— our duty to millions of semi-civilized 
and savage people in the Philippines, for example,— you 
have every possible reason for thinking about it, for study- 
ing it, for bringing to its solution every power of clear 
thought you have. I think we shall all admit on reflection 
that there is little worth thinking long about except the un- 
certain, the doubtful, the problematical, the mysterious. 
Moreover, is there any difficulty in thinking clearly round 
about the mysterious?’ If there is any insuperable difficulty, 
we simply cannot get on in this world, because we are ab- 
solutely immersed in mystery, and the things we call prac- 
tical or real in the plainest sense of those words are almost 
all mysteries. Take, for instance, the power that lights us 
in this meeting-house at this moment. Not a man ever 
breathed who had the faintest idea of the nature of electric- 
ity. It is an absolute mystery, root and branch, from be- 
ginning to end. Never has any mortal man had a clear - 
idea of the nature of electricity. It is called by a multitude 
of names ; but the name that the Cambridge motorman gave 
to it when he first turned his crank is just as good as any 
scientific name given it. He called it the ‘“‘juice.” We 
have actually applied it to our service in innumerable ways, 
but its essential nature remains as perfect a mystery as ever. 
We have not the least conception of how a single blade of 
wheat springs from the ground, elaborates its essential 
parts, and grows; and in all probability we never shall have. 
We have not the least idea how the colors on the robin’s 
breast have been transmitted from generation to generation 
for thousands of years without any perceptible change in 
the colors, the tints of every feather perpetuated through 
the formless, colorless, microscopic atom by which one 
robin transmits to another generation of robins, year after 
year, generation after generation, century after century, and © 
epoch after epoch, the marks and qualities of the species. 
Forever are the colors on the breast of the bird perpetuated ; 
and we cannot conceive how it is done. I say we are abso- 
lutely immersed in mystery in our daily lives, amid all our 
most practical affairs, amid all the things we call real. 
Yet we utilize these mysteries by clear, bold thinking. 
Therefore let us not excuse ourselves for lack of clear 
thought about religion on the ground that it is mysterious. 

But, again, let us be careful never to pretend to believe a 
mystery. That is not the right attitude of the mind toward 
the unknown. How do we treat the more familiar mysteries, 
— electricity, for example? We apply to actual uses, and 
to the discovery of new applications, every particle of knowl- 
edge we have concerning that essentially unknown force; 
and we seek every day to acquire an atom more of applicable 
knowledge. The scientific man never pretends. that he. 
understands the fundamental nature of the mystery he 
studies;. yet he thinks clearly about it. That scientific 
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frame of mind accounts for the extraordinary progress of 
mankind during the last hundred years in the daily use of 
powers mysterious. And that is precisely the way we should 
approach and deal with the religious mystery. 

Then let us always be careful to observe the distinction 
between a mystery —a genuine mystery —and a mystifica- 
tion. That is a very important distinction. God has sur- 
rounded us with mysteries; but it is man that has made 
mystifications. There are real mysteries in the conduct of 
the universe at which we must look bravely and resignedly, 
with humble minds. Such are useless pain, the sufferings 
of the innocent, the shortness of human life, the broken 
career, and premature death. These are real mysteries in 
the presence of which we must often be dumb. But there 
are many things in this world that are called mysteries 
which are only human mystifications; and among them are 
the chief theological doctrines built up by men round about 
the teachings of Jesus. I refer of course to such purely 
human inventions as the doctrines of transubstantiation, 
justification by faith, the Trinity, and the numerous other 
theological devices of human logic applied to premises alto- 
gether of human selection. Give a very fallible but opinion- 
ated creature the power to select his premises, and then 
apply to them his own logic, and we must not be surprised 


if he often arrives at a mystification or a paradox which he 


erects into a dogma. Therefore let us keep clearly in our 
own minds the distinction between a.genuine mystery and a 
mystification. 

Again, it is important for us, I think, to bear in mind that 
religion is after all the result of human experience and ob- 
servation. That is to say, what is held to be true in 
religion at any stage in the world’s progress is the result of 
the observation and experience of the human race up to that 
epoch. 

PThe different races of the world have had different oppor- 
tunities of observation and different experiences. So we 
find different religious systems as the results of these differ- 
ent opportunities of observation and experience. And the 
best religions are the results of the best observations and 
experiences; and the worst, the lowest, are the results of 
only savage or barbaric observations and experiences. And 
in each individual man his religion is a reflection of his own 
experience and observation, and of himself. 

You remember what it says in our Sacred Book: ‘“ With 
the merciful thou wilt shew thyself merciful; with an up- 
right man thou wilt shew thyself upright; with the pure thou 
wilt shew thyself pure; and with the froward thou wilt shew 
thyself froward.” Thus does the human soul reflect its own 
presentment of God. Thus are God’s mien and behavior 
toward a man inevitably affected by the man’s demeanor 
toward God. 

Through all its history our race has been gradually devel- 
oping the religious conceptions which are current to-day. 
How many forms of Deity the race has worshipped! The 
patriarch was a type of God ; so were the ruler, the king, the 
fighter, the lord of hosts, the shepherd, and the judge im- 
placable. Man’s conception of God has mounted century 
after century, has become exalted, purified, and ennobled. 
In a very true sense, “Each age must worship its own 
thought of God,” as Lowell said. In a very true sense each 
human being imagines his own God. This gradual purifica- 
tion and exaltation is the legitimate result of clearer and 
clearer thinking. And that clearer, juster thinking is what our 
own generation greatly needs, That is what our generation 
must have in order to free itself from the curse of materialism. 
That is what will fill again the empty churches, — clearness 
of view on the sacred things of life, clearness of view con- 
cerning Heaven and Hell in this present, actual world. 

Then we all need a perfectly clear conception of what 
a religious man is. Earlier generations have entertained 
strange conceptions of what it is to be religious. A cere- 
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mony, an observance, worship of a sacred book, a beloved 
ritual, or a sacrament, or all these things together, will never 
make any person truly religious. These may be aids to the 
maintenance of religion. They are not religion, and never 
can be. And, indeed, when we come to the bottom of the 
matter, there is only one test that is just and true concern- 
ing the religion of a human being. We declared just now 
in our responsive reading that we meant to work together, 
believing that religion is love to God and love to man, 
Now the test of the religious quality of a human being is 
really this: does he love man? If he loves man truly, he 
cannot help loving God; and there is no way of telling 
whether he loves God except by seeing whether or not he 
loves man. Let us remember this in our daily lives, and in 
our judgment of our fellows. 

Abou Ben Adhem put this matter just right, when the 
angel told him that his name was not written in: the book of 
those who loved the Lord. 


* Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still, and said, “I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.” 
The angel wrote, and vanished; the next night 
He came again, with a great awakening light, 
And showed their names whom love of God had blest. 
And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 


Che Pulpit. 


In Remembrance. 


BY M. J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


My text you may find in the twenty-second chapter of 
Luke, part of the nineteenth verse,—‘‘In remembrance of 
me.” 

Now and again some one expresses wonder that Unita- 
rians should observe the Lord’s Supper. This wonder must 
be expressed, if at all, by some one who is not familiar with 
the facts of religious history. Commonly, it is on the part 
of some one who believes that Jesus was God, that he insti- 
tuted a sacrament, and that this sacrament possesses super- 
natural power, and is the means of bestowing upon those 
who partake of it some supernatural grace. 

It may be, however, on the part of some one who has be- 
come very radical, as he thinks, and who, not holding this 
old idea, imagines there can be no vitality or meaning left in 
the observance. 

I ask you this morning to go with me for a little while, 
and try to occupy a point of view from which you may look 
out over the world through the eyes of Jesus and those that 
surrounded him. In this way we may understand the con- 
dition of things out of which this supper was born; and so 
we may hope to gain some knowledge of its vital significance, 
its natural, human meaning and power. 

You are familiar with the fact that the Hebrews, in a way 
which I need not stop to consider, came to believe that a 
Messiah was to come. This Messiah was to be a man, 
divinely selected and anointed; and he was to deliver the 
Hebrew people from their bondage to other nations, and 
make them the centre, and Jerusalem the capital city, of a 
world-wide kingdom of God. 

This was the deep-seated, widely pervasive belief of the 
Hebrew people in the ages just preceding the birth of Jesus. 
At the time when he appeared, and began his public ministry, 
the age was on tiptoe with this expectation. Jesus took up 
the proclamation of John the Baptist, and preached ‘the 
kingdom of God is at hand.” 

It was the popular belief that this kingdom was to be 
established by a world-conqueror; but Jesus, with his spirit- 
ual ideas, with his conception of God and of man and of 
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duty which so transcended the common thought of his age, 
came to believe that a kingdom of God must be a kingdom 
in which divine principles should rule. 

Whether at the first he believed himself to be the ap- 
pointed Messiah, we are not sure. There are those who 
hold that he never believed it, but that this was an idea 
which sprang up after his time. I hold the faith, however, 
that toward the last of his life he did believe that he was 
the Messiah. He believed that through these principles of 
love for God and love for man the kingdom was to come, 
and that it was to be the establishment and recognition of 
these principles throughout the world. 

But note one thing: Jesus undoubtedly shared the com- 
mon faith of his time that this kingdom was to be miracu- 
lously established on earth. The Hebrews had held the 
idea that, when the fulness of time should come, then the 
great, the noble, the true who had died in the past history 
of the people were to be raised from the dead and were to 
share in this Messianic triumph and kingdom. ‘There is no 
one thing that is so clearly set forth, so repeated over and 
over again, as is this wide-spread, practically universal belief 
of the age. 

Jesus believed that there was to be a divine manifestation 
of power, the old order of things was to pass away, and that 
the kingdom was to be suddenly set up here on earth. 
Read the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew: it is full of this 
thought. Read the words of Paul: they are full of this 
thought. Read the last book of the New Testament: it is 
on tiptoe with expectation. The trump was to sound, the 
dead were to rise. Those that were alive were to be sud- 
denly transformed, and caught up to meet the Lord in the 
air. He was to descend from heaven with a shout, with 
the voice of the archangel and with the trump of God. 
Such was the manner in which this great change was to be 
ushered in. 

Now you are not for one moment to think that attribut- 
ing these ideas to Jesus is to criticise him, is to derogate 
in the slightest from his supremacy, his leadership, his 
power. The marvel to me is to see the great men of the 
past sharing the limitations of their age, and yet so tran- 
scending them as to become leaders and lifters of the world. 

It is nothing against Sir Matthew Hale, for example, one 
of the most famous judges that ever lived, to recognize 
that he believed in witchcraft, that he shared the common 
ideas of his age. So it is nothing against the spiritual 
supremacy and leadership of Jesus to recognize the fact 
that he believed that these spiritual ideas were to be sud- 
denly made mighty through the manifest power of God 
instead of being left to make their way slowly as the ages 
went by.. , 

Such, then, I believe to have been the situation. Now 
Jesus recognized that his enemies were closing in about 
him, that he was not to be accepted as the Messianic leader 
by the authorities of the Jews at the time. He believed 
that he was to be put to death, or at any rate he knew that 
he was in imminent danger of it. 

If you read his last words very carefully, you may note 
that there was a possible question in his mind. In Geth- 
semane he prayed that this cup might pass from him if 
possible, as though he hoped it might, and the revelation of 
God’s power might come without his having to drink the 
cup of suffering to the dregs. And his cry on the cross 
may be interpreted to mean a disappointment that the reve- 
rei. of the divine power had not come in time to save 

im. 

But this is no matter. If he was to die, he was brave 
and ready to meet it; but he believed, and all his disciples 
believed, shortly after his death at any rate, that, though he 
died, still he was soon to return with power and great glory 
in the clouds, and establish this Messianic kingdom. 

Now it was in the midst of thoughts and feelings and 
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ideas like these that they sat down to the supper. You will 
see at once, if you think a moment, that, in view of the fact 
that Jesus and all his disciples expected the end of that 
present order of things within twenty-five years,—‘ before 
this generation passes away,” Jesus says,—he could not 
have had in mind the establishment of a sacrament which 
was to be observed two thousand years after his death. 

What did he do then? He sat down with his disciples at 
the Paschal supper, he broke the bread and passed the cup, 
all with the thought in mind, I shall soon be with you 
again for the establishment of the kingdom, and I shall not 
drink wine any more until I drink it with you in the king- 
dom of God. He said, Whenever you sit around the table 
and break the bread and drink the cup, do it in remem- 
brance of me. Remember me, wait for me, live in this 
thought till I come. This is the origin of the supper. 

Why, then, should we be celebrating it to-day? I note 
the reason in the wonder of the fact of memory, and the 
power over us who live to-day of the past. Did you ever 
stop to think how marvellous a thing it is that yesterday is 
still alive with us, that last year, that last century, that the 
whole past of the world, is still ours? Where do we keep 
these things? The substance of the brain, they tell us, is 
in constant flux and change; and yet we carry the entire 
past of our lives with us, and are able to resurrect it at will. 

It is because of this marvel of memory that we can live 
a continuous and rational life, that we can be inspired by 
past memories, that we can learn by past mistakes, that 
we can make continuity of our action, and make progress 
day by day and year by year; and it is by reason of the 
world memory that we call history that civilization is pos- 
sible. 

We can learn by the mistakes of the past, be inspired by 
its grandeurs and glories, and we can by the accumulation 
of past knowledge start where the last generation left off, 
and go on to something higher and finer still. This is the 
power of memory, and, through this power, note, what per- 
haps you may not be ready to accept at first, that we to-day 
know Jesus better than Peter or John or Paul. No one of 
those about him in intimate converse knew him so well as 
we know him. 

We know Shakespeare better than those who walked the 
streets and sat in the coffee-house with him ; we know Wash- 
ington and Lincoln better than those who were their inti- 
mates. We not only know the actions, the outward things 
which they did and the words they spoke, but we know now 
the hidden springs of motive which influenced them ; and we 
are able to take these great characters, and set them in rela- 
tion to the other great characters of the world, and so under- 
stand how great and true and noble they are. 

Recur to Jesus for one instance. We know now all the , 
great religious founders of the past; and we are able to see 
how Jesus out-towers them all. We can place him in his 
proper relation, not only to his age, but to all ages, and so 
understand him better than it was possible for the people of 
his time to understand him. 

And so by this marvellous power which keeps the past 
alive we can to-day gather in this little simple memorial ser- 
vice, and remember Jesus,— remember him for instruction, 
for inspiration, for comfort, for hope. 

I wish to point out a few of the great characteristics of 
Jesus that we do well to remember. And, first, we call him 
divine. He was the divinest man, I think, that ever lived. 
I do not mean by that anything supernatural. Why was he? 
A flower, if it be situated in favorable soil, if the air around 
it is congenial, if it be supplied with rain and dew, may grow 
up, expand, open itself freely to all these influences, drink in 
the life power, and become the ideal embodiment of that 
which is most beautiful of its kind. 

So may a tree; so may any natural growth. And Jesus, it 
seems to me, was one of those exceptional characters who 
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opened his nature so completely, so fully to the Divine that 
the Divine flowed in, and filled his being, physically, men- 
tally, morally, spiritually. He lived in the Father, and the 
Father lived in him. 

We sometimes, in our absorption in other things, get away 
at least from the consciousness of God, if not from God 
himself. Though he be very near to us and all around us, 
we do not have the strength that we ought to gain from him, 
or the comfort or the help. But, if we can remember that 
a life like this is possible, that it was actually lived in Gali- 
lee, that Jesus stood in such personal relation to God as not 
only to absorb his characteristics, but to give them out again 
in his relations with his fellows, then we may find inspira- 
tion and help in the remembrance, and may come back from 
our wanderings and into conscious personal, vital relations 
with God ourselves, ‘This is one thing that we may well re- 
member. 

There is another characteristic of Jesus. The source of 
nearly all the evil and unhappiness of this world is selfish- 
ness. We know it; but we still keep on being selfish. We 
see that the world might be made ideally beautiful if only 
all people would live unselfish lives; and yet we keep on 
being selfish. We strive after the things that will minister 


to our immediate satisfaction, and hate people who get in 


our way and hinder the attainment of these things. 

And so we keep on, and the world jars and is unharmo- 
nious, and is darkened and is miserable; and we wonder 
why God has not made things more fair, when it is we our- 
selves who are marring the purpose of God, which we can 
plainly see. 

But Jesus,— what did he do? Let us remember that 
there is one character in history who, so far as we know, 
never was guilty of one selfish act, never was guilty of one 
selfish desire. At any rate, if he was, he put it under his 
feet. Jesus “made himself of no reputation.” Never did 
he scek personal aggrandizement, personal pleasure, per- 
sonal satisfaction; never did he trespass on the rights or 
happiness of anybody else for the sake of gaining anything 
for himself; never did he speak a selfish word. 

Do you not well to remember that there has been at least 
one character like that in history? I believe there have 
been thousands of them, but there has been at least one; 
and along that line is happiness and heaven right here. 
Let us, then, from time to time remember a character like 
this, and see along what pathway we may advance to bring 
in the perfect kingdom of God among men, 

One more characteristic of his we may do well to re- 
member. Did you ever note as to what kind of people 
Jesus was tender toward, and as to the only kind toward 
which he ever showed himself hard or bitter? Infinite 
tenderness toward the weak, the frail. Hard, if hard at all, 
only against those who consciously, selfishly, with clear 
intellectual insight, were willing to injure their fellow-men : 
to those who were weak, blind, stumbling, frail, falling, 
pitiful, tender, divine in his loving sympathy. 

What do we do? Do we not look down upon people who 
do not quite come up to our standard? Do we not pull our 
skirts one side lest we touch people who we think are not 
quite as good as we? Do we not pride ourselves on not 
being like other people? 

Jesus folded them in the arms of his saving sympathy 
and help; and this may we not well remember that we may 
copy his divine power to lift up and comfort and redeem? 

And one other thing. Of course, you will understand 
that I select these from a hundred possible considerations. 
Jesus was faithful to his convictions, even to the death. 

Our modern life is so easy that we are in danger of for- 
getting that there is such a thing possible as sacrifice for a 
conviction. Did any of you ever sacrifice anything con- 
sciously, purposely, for the truth? Did you ever work hard 
enough for it, so that it was a personal burden, a sacrifice, a 
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loss to you? Did any of you ever give money enough for 
your conviction, so that you felt it and suffered a little on 
account of it? Did any of you ever stand up in the pres- 
ence of those who did not believe, and face contradiction, 
contumely, being looked down upon, on account of your 
conviction? Did you ever sacrifice, really, for the truth? 

What did Jesus do? He stood by his truth when he 
knew that it meant not only a crown of thorns and scourging, 
not only being cast out from the company of his friends, not 
only being regarded as a renegade to the religion he had 
inherited from his fathers, not only being treated as an 
enemy of God, but when it meant drinking the cup of suf- 
fering to the very last drop,— dying for his truth. 

Thank God, we have reached an age in the history of the 
world when we do not have to die any longer for our convic- 
tions; but, if the truth is ever to conquer in this world, we 
have got to remember Jesus and his consecration enough so_ 
that we shall be ready at Jeast to live for our convictions, to 
give some time, some work, some money, some consecrated 
effort for our convictions,— not think that: we are disciples of 
Jesus when we simply drift with the currents of the age, and 
find things so easy and comfortable that the word “ sacri- 
fice,” so far as we are concerned, might as well be blotted 
out of the dictionary. 

Let us remember, and, when the time comes that some- 
thing may be done for the truth, let us at least be ready to 
stand and meet the exigency of the time, whatever it may 
be. So far, at any rate, remember Jesus, so far honor and 
follow him. 

And when we come to this table, this perfectly simple, 
natural, memorial service, may we remember others besides 
Jesus aswell. Think how natural itis. We sit around our 
tables at home, and there is a chair that is empty,— a son, 
a daughter, a husband, a wife, some one who used to make 
the circle complete, is away, maybe in some foreign land to 
be gone for years, maybe passed into the Unseen. But 
how perfectly natural it is that, when we gather around the 
table and think of the place that used to be occupied, tender 
memories spring up, and we love to recall the scenes, the 
words, the actions, of the past! These become some of the 
richest parts of our lives. 

When we come, then, to the table, we will not simply re- 
member Jesus ; remember all those, the long line of the lead- 
ers, witnesses, prophets, teachers, martyrs, the consecrated 
ones who have devoted themselves to creating this high and 
fine and noble condition of things which is our inheritance. 

Remember Abraham, who listened to the voice of God, 
and without calculating went not knowing whither, following 
the voice. Are we ready like that? Remember Elijah, 
who stood against even the king for his principles. Re- 
member Paul, who travelled all over the world, in the midst 
of danger and difficulty and sorrow, to spread the great 
faith which had come into his own life. Remember men 
like Savonarola, Wyckliff, Bruno, Luther, Servetus, Lindsey, 
Channing, Parker,— the men who have dared, the men who 
have been brave, the men who have spoken out their hearts, 
the men who have stood for what they believed, the men who 
have given themselves for the service of their fellows. 

Why, friends, if we would not only remember characters 
like these, but incorporate the principles which governed 
them into our own lives, we should not be waiting for the 
kingdom of heaven : it would be here. 

And why do we postpone so long being and doing the 
things which will wipe out evil, make suffering and sorrow 
impossible, and bring the condition of things of which we 
dream and for which we ever pray? 

Here at this table, then, to-day let us remember,— remem- 
ber Jesus, remember the Christ-like characters of the past, 
remember those who have been near and dear to us, and 
who have lived out these principles,— remember them untu 
we live like them, 
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The Anniversaries. 


Report of Committee on Non-sec- 
tarian Education. 


BY REV. J. H. CROOKER, D.D., CHAIRMAN. 


Your committee has found that this subject 
presents a field of investigation more interesting 
and more important than anticipated. We have 
not completed our task, but we have done 
enough to discover that a large opportunity for 
fruitful study and helpful discussion lies in this 
direction. 

Unitarian parents have been constrained in 
the past to send their sons and daughters to 
secondary schools where religious doctrines 
antagonistic to the Unitarian faith have been 
urgently taught or powerfully exemplified. For 
the schools commonly called non-sectarian have 
not, as a rule, been liberal in religious spirit or 
neutral in theological atmosphere, but have 
been committed to the essentials of traditional 
theology. On this account hundreds of young 
people have been alienated from our faith and 
lost from our church. But with Hackley for 
boys and Prospect Hill for girls, both in suc- 
cessful operation, this unfortunate condition has 
passed away. These schools richly deserve the 
patronage of our families and the generous sup- 
port of our men and women of wealth. The 
religious atmosphere in them is positive, but 
theological neutrality is secured. The Uni- 
tarian spirit is given a chance to grow, but 
ancient dogmas are not attacked. 

The movement toward the secularization of 
our public schools of all grades has been rapid 
during the past thirty years. The formal read- 
ing of the Bible and the perfunctory chapel 
exercise have disappeared from the common 
schools in many places. Where a chapel ser- 
vice now remains, it is chiefly social and educa- 
tional, with more music than formerly and with 
a more sympathetic contact with the problems 
of current life. But much remains to be done. 
In some places large sums of money, raised by 
public taxation, are paid to support what are 
essentially Catholic schools; while in one of 
our largest cities the public school teachers are 
even now prohibited from making any reference 
to the Reformation in teaching modern history. 

In many parts of our country an unorthodox 
belief in religion is treated as a disqualification 
for educational positions, and men and women 
of finest character and largest ability find them- 
selves discriminated against on this account. 
This is true not only in the common-school 
grades, but also in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. It may confidently be asserted that there 
are State institutions where a Universalist or a 
Unitarian, however well qualified or even su- 
perior to other candidates, could not be elected 
to the presidency. 

On the other hand, the atmosphere of sec- 
ondary schools, private and public, has, in the 
main, become less dogmatic and more liberal; 
the denominational schools, academic and col- 
legiate, have, as a rule, grown more tolerant and 
inclusive; while the really non-sectarian colleges 
and universities have increased in size and effi- 
ciency much faster than those under rigid eccle- 
siastical management. 

Of the thousand institutions of higher educa- 
tion in our country, the two hundred normal 
schools and agricultural colleges have made the 
least progress toward religious freedom and 
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theological neutrality. Compulsory attendance 
at chapel is still the rule. In some the volun- 
tary has recently been substituted for the com- 
pulsory system, and satisfactory results have 
followed. In other cases the service has been 
enriched and broadened. In a few all religious 
exercises have been abandoned. 

In the definitely denominational colleges and 
universities, especially those controlled by Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, and Methodists, a few 
have adopted the voluntary chapel; and, in 
nearly all, the spirit has very much broadened, 
so that students of other faiths are made less 
uncomfortable. 

There are about one hundred colleges and 
universities other than State which report 
themselves zon-sectarian. This term is neither 
felicitous nor descriptive. These institutions 
range all the way from Princeton, with a very 
decided theological spirit, to Cornell, as near 
theological neutrality as a school can be. In 
about one-third of these attendance at chapel is 
voluntary. In even more the attendance at 
church on Sunday is voluntary. In some, like 
Yale, Brown, Vassar, and Amherst, chapel is 
compulsory; and yet the spirit of these institu- 
tions has become very broad. A small number, 
notably Harvard and Cornell, maintain chapel 
and church services that are absolutely volun- 
tary, but a positive religious spirit is cultivated,— 
Cornell, by musical vespers and by Sunday ser- 
vices with sermons from a succession of minis- 
ters representing various denominations; and 
Harvard, by its group of university preachers, 
who conduct in rotation for short periods morn- 
ing prayers on week-days and preach on Sunday 
evenings, and who come into close personal and 
pastoral relations with students during their 
term of service. The results of these methods 
in both cases have been very encouraging. 
Some features of their systems have been 
adopted by a dozen or more institutions; and, 
wherever tried, an improved religious condition 
is reported. 

Of the forty State universities, about one- 
quarter, nearly all in the South, maintain a 
chapel exercise of the conventional type with 
compulsory attendance; and some even insist on 
attendance at church on Sunday. In over one- 
half of these universities, chapel is voluntary, 
and ina majority of these what is called the 
chapel exercise is more of an educational con- 
vocation than a formal religious service. The 
voluntary system has gained rapidly in these 
State universities in the past twenty-five years, 
and the reports show that the change has pro- 
duced encouraging if not altogether satisfactory 
results. From twenty to ninety per cent. of the 
students attend, and their religious earnestness 
has apparently increased rather than diminished. 
In about a half-dozen of the institutions in the 
Far West no chapel exercises whatever are held. 
Of the 35,000 students in State universities, 
4,000 are under the compulsory rule, more than 
20,000 under the voluntary system, and some 
8,000 have no chapel service. 

In taking account of the religious conditions 
of our colleges and universities, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and similar organ- 
izations must not be overlooked. The Asso- 
ciation is increasing in numbers and multiplying 
its activities. It has effectively organized the 
students of conservative belief. It fosters their 
religious life, and sets them at work in many 
helpful ministries. To it chiefly is due the fact 
that to-day a larger proportion of college stu- 
dents than ever before are aggressively active in 
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the religious life. The work may be less mod- 
ern and effective than it might be, but it is posi- 
tive and earnest. These results show that, as our 
institutions have ceased to coerce students in 
these matters, the young people themselves have 
taken religious interests into their own hands; 
and they have not only made religion a more 
personal affair, but they have given it more 
practical and varied expressions, While many 
of us wish that the basis of the association 
were broader and its spirit less dogmatic, yet we 
may all rejoice in the large work that it is doing; 
and we would earnestly insist that students of 
a more modern religious ideal ought to be 
equally active in larger methods of religious 
culture. While the Association does not rep- 
resent a religious spirit sufficiently progressive 
and inclusive, yet it is encouraging to note that 
it does mark a wide and hopeful departure from 
petty controversies and arid dogmas. It is, toa 
large extent, interdenominational and so far 
helpful to theological neutrality in education, 
but it stops short of freedom of truth and uni- 
versality of fellowship. 

But let no one imagine that the best has yet 
been done in any large way to secure theological 
neutrality on the one hand, and on the other to 
provide the motive and method for positive 
religious culture. In many cases the present 
methods represent an arrested development. 
More has been done to secure for students lib- 
erty of religious belief than to give efficient nurt- 
ure to their spiritual nature. The cultivation 
of the heart has not kept pace with the decay 
of doctrinal compulsion. Text and dogma are 
not now forced upon the young as they once 
were: here is the improvement. An effective 
training in vital piety has not been generally 
reached: here is the limitation. We are in 
a stage of transition. We have put aside some 
old errors, but we have not widely adopted new 
and better methods. 

The present problem is not, How to emanci- 
pate from bonds? but, rather, How to secure the 
free cultivation and enrichment of the religious 
life of students? The conviction deepens that 
compulsory attendance on a formal religious 
service is not a wise policy. The important fact 
is not what we have compelled the student to 
attend, but what we have helped him to attain. 
On the other hand, simply making a lifeless 
exercise voluntary is not sufficient. We cannot 
in this way provide a commanding inducement 
to piety or a vitalizing religious atmosphere. 
Merely ceasing to drive is not beginning to win 
young hearts to reverence and righteousness. 
The social and educational assembly or convo- 
cation, with discussion of current topics, which 
has grown up in many institutions and which 
expresses the present tendency, represents a 
gain for religious freedom and for life in gen- 
eral. But, though called a “chapel exercise” 
and fringed with prayer and Bible reading, it 
provides no adequate religious training or in- 
spiration. As a meeting for school notices and 
good fellowship, it may be fruitful, but it is not 
in that secular atmosphere nor by those super- 
ficial methods that the religious nature of the 
young can be adequately cultivated. 

Religion is too great and precious a factor in 


human life to be ignored by the educator or 


left entirely to the whim or caprice of the stu- 
dent. On the other hand, an equal danger lies 
in a compulsory, lifeless, or repellent adminis- 
tration of sacred things. Nowhere is greater 
skill or more careful preparation needed than in 
the conduct of religious services attended by 
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susceptible young men and women. Whether 
a bane or a blessing will depend upon the spirit 
of the man behind the pulpit. The supreme 
end to be reached is positiveness of religious 
impression without intolerance or dogmatism. 

_ Just how to interest students in religion, es- 
pecially in State institutions, while respecting 
their freedom and imposing no creed, is a prob- 
lem as yet incompletely solved. However 
much neighboring churches may do, and how- 
ever valuable the services of voluntary associa- 
tions among the students themselves, the in- 
stitution itself ought to provide opportunity 
and incentive. Nothing better can be recom- 
mended to overcome existing defects and secure 
the desired ends than some plan similar to that 
at Harvard,—utmost liberty in attendance, rota- 
tion in office as chaplains or ministers of va- 
rious denominations who have the genius to 
make religion interesting and impressive, and 
residence during service in close contact with 
the students for free and friendly counsel. 
Under such conditions the authority and influ- 
ence of the institution itself are brought to bear 
without compulsion or dogmatism in favor of 
high spiritual ideals. The form of piety thus 
cultivated will surely be rational, genuine, and 
broad. 

A special building, beautiful and impres- 
sive, with the enriching associations of sanc- 
tity, music, and prayer that are the expres- 
sion of the purest and most catholic feel- 
ings of worship, the affirmation of universal re- 
ligious truths with simplicity and power, the 
presence of those brought by earnest cravings 
for the divine life,—these are the elements of a 
chapel or church service that will offend none 
and bless all. 


Tremendous Winds. 


The terrible eruption at Krakatoa taught us 
hitherto unsuspected facts in regard to the 
constitution of our atmosphere. ‘We _ pre- 
viously knew little, or I might almost say noth- 
ing, as to the conditions prevailing above the 
height of ten miles overhead. We are almost 
altogether ignorant of what the wind might be 
at an altitude of, let us say, twenty miles. It 
was Krakatoa which first gave us a little in- 
formation which was greatly wanted. How 
could we learn what winds were blowing at a 
height four times as great as the loftiest moun- 
tain on the earth and twice as great as the 
loftiest altitude to which a balloon has ever 
soared? We could neither see these winds nor 
feel them. How, then, could we learn whether 
they really existed? No doubt a straw will 
show the way the wind blows; but there are 
no straws up there. There was nothing to 
render the winds perceptible until Krakatoa 
came to our aid. Krakatoa drove into those 
winds prodigious quantities of dust. Hundreds 
of cubic miles of air were thus deprived of 
that invisibility which they had hitherto main- 
tained. They were thus compelled to disclose 
those movements about which neither before 
nor since have we had any opportunity of 
learning. 

With eyes full of astonishment, men watched 
those vast volumes of Krakatoa dust start on 
a tremendous journey. Westward the dust of 
Krakatoa took its way. Of course, every one 
knows the so-called trade-winds on our earth’s 
surface, which blow steadily in fixed directions 
and which are of such service to the mariner; 
but there is yet another constant wind. We 
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cannot call it a trade-wind, for it never has 
rendered and never will render any service to 
navigation. 
Before the occurrence of that erruption, no 
one had the slightest suspicion that far up 
aloft, twenty miles over our heads, a mighty 
tempest is incessantly hurrying with a speed 
much greater than that of the awful hurricane 
which once laid so large a part of Calcutta on 
the ground and slew so many of its inhabitants. 
Fortunately for humanity, this new trade-wind 
does not come within less than twenty miles of 
the earth’s surface. 
from the fearful destruction that its uninter- 
mittent blasts would produce,—blasts against 
which no tree could stand, and which would 
in ten minutes do as much damage to a city as 
would the most violent earthquake. 
this great wind had become charged with the 
dust of the Krakatoa, then for the first and, 
I may add, for the only time it stood revealed 
to human vision. 
wind circled round the earth in the vicinity of 
the equator, and completed its circuit in about 
thirteen days.—Sir Robert Ball. 


It was first disclosed by Krakatoa. 


We are thus preserved 


When 


Then it was seen that this 


Modern Chivalry. 


Sir Philip Sidney has related of his riding 
master how he discoursed so eloquently the 
praises of horses and horsemen that, in hear- 
ing him, you would think there were no such 
great virtue in the world as horsemanship; 
“and such more that, if I had not been a piece 
of a logician before I came to him, I think he 
would have persuaded me to have wished my- 
self a horse.” Sir Philip archly begs indul- 
gence for speaking in a similarly exalted strain 
in defence of poesy. The conceit is a pleasant 
one; for what was chivalry but the poetry of 
horsemanship ? 

It may not make us think the worse of the 
riding master if we try to interpret his saying 
in modern terms. All praise to the discipline 
and self-command of the athlete; but at best 
these are mere moral qualities, the products of 
enlightened self-seeking. There are higher 
manifestations of sport, known as sportsman- 
ship. In America, it is to be feared, the word 
is still discolored by the Puritan abhorrence of 
all delight : one cannot be sure that it does not 
suggest hoarse voices and the tobacconated air 
of the pool-room. But in England it stands for 
a spiritual attitude that ennobles both winning 
and losing,—the preparation and the fight. 

Of what use is it to be strong and steadfast 
unless the spirit, like the flesh, rises superior 
to the conflict? How ignoble to desire success 
unless we can be serene in defeat! A football 
team, let us say, has worked hard all through 
the autumn, and in the end is beaten by profes- 
sionalism or illegal roughness on the part of its 
opponent. How easy to make a public pro- 
test, and how undesirable! How hard to smile 
and play honestly through another year, with 
the prospect of being beaten again in the same 
way! A baseball team is playing on the grounds 
of its rivals, and at the crisis of the game is 
purposely “rattled” by the organized shouting 
and cheering of its hosts, and loses the game. 
How difficult and how infinitely worth while to 
master rage and disappointment, and, when the 
return game is played, to meet discourtesy and 
unfairness with a courteous desire that the bet- 
ter team win! And yet the remedy is such a 
simple matter, consisting only in a will to prefer 
the sport to a championship, the amenities of 
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life to any factitious success. It is the will to 
do this that denotes the sportsman. May not 
Sir Philip’s riding master have been thinking of 
some such virtues when he was so eloquent in 
the praises of chivalry? The bare struggle for 
existence exacts strength and masterhood; but, 
to live in the fair name of a sportsman, it is nec- 
essary to rise to spiritual heights. 

A few young men have a natural love of 
things of the mind; but even in a university the 
greater number ‘find their really deep interests 
only in actual life.. To these, athletic sports, 
while they are more indispensable nowadays 
than ever for the preservation of health and 
strength, have this further advantage: that, like 
the chivalry of old, they afford the most gener- 
ally available school for the humanities of living. 
Jehn Corbin, in the Atlantic Monthly. 


Literature. 


Mr, Clapp’s Reminiscences.* 


“The most valuable critic,” says Prof. Dow- 
den, “is the critic who communicates sympathy 
by an exquisite record of his own delights.” 
Such a record is Henry Austin Clapp’s Rem?- 
niscences of a Dramatic Critic, a book which is 
as attractively published as it has been charm- 
ingly written. It may be thought—indeed, it 
has been said—that details relating for the 
most part to actors who have had their hour 
upon the stage and now are heard no more 
lack in interest to the general reader of to-day. 
But to think thus is to ignore the fact that a 
verbal portraiture of good actors seen “in 
their habit,” as they lived and moved and 
spoke upon the stage, is better than any for- 
mal essay for the purpose of showing what is 
the true function of the drama. Mr. Clapp is 
himself a convincing essayist when in two of 
his chapters he briefly discusses “The Isolation 
of Actors” and ‘“‘An Endowed Theatre.” But 
this is not the stuff his book is made of, which 
deals, in the main, not with theory, but with 
history. By a sprightly narrative of “his own 
delights” in good acting, sufficiently sprinkled 
with spirited and discriminating criticisms of 
acting that was not good, Mr. Clapp holds up 
the mirror to the modern stage in so masterly 
a fashion that—if one may here mix the meta- 
phors—the reader not only enjoys a literary 
“feast of nectared sweets,” but also imbibes a 
taste for the best in dramatic art, which he will 
retain whenever he may again read or see a 
play. The highest end of all acting, our 
author tells us, “is not to refresh and stimulate 
the mind, to refine and gratify the taste, or to 
charm the fancy, but strongly to move the 
spirit and profoundly to stir the heart.” A 
critic who has this ideal of the drama, and 
who is himself something more than the con- 
ventional gentleman and scholar, since he is 
also a man of an all-round culture and of 
strong ethical and religious convictions, digni- 
fies while he illumines the subject on which he 
writes, as he “summons up the remembrance of 
things past.” Plays and players passing before 
his scrutinizing gaze become important objects 
of men’s thinking. When a real queen is to 
“give the tourney prize away,” the tournament, 
we may be sure, is well worth our seeing. Or, 
if the special contest prove to be lacking in 


*REMINISCENCES oF A Dramatic Critic, with an 
Essay on the Art of Henry Irving. By Henry Austin 
Clapp. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
pp. viii and 236 and 6 illustrations. $1.75 wet. 
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skilled performers, none the less valuable is 
the service which our prize-bestowing critic 
renders us, while he bids us come some other 
day when, in place of kings “of shreds and 
patches,” there shall be those “who have the 
worship of the world.” 

In respect of acting on the American stage, 
the past at leastis secure; and no better analysis 
of the dramatic equipment and varied perform- 
ances of such famous actors as Warren, Booth, 
Fechter, Salvini, Charlotte Cushman, and Ade 
laide Neilson,—not to mention other and lesser 
lights,—has ever been given than Mr. Clapp’s 
book contains. The style alone of this gifted 
critic should draw te his pages all lovers of a 
vivid delicacy in the use of words and the 
framing of sentences. “To bear aloft the 
standard of correct and elegant speech is an 
important part,” he tells us, “of the duty of the 
stage.” It is no small praise to say that Mr. 
Clapp is himself a standard-bearer of “correct 
and elegant” English. Not that the standard 
is never lowered in his hands. This dramatic 
critic has too virile an intellect to give us that 
emasculate thing, a faultless style. His writing 
has all the palpable defects of its qualities. Its 
vividness tends at times to exaggeration, while 
its originality occasionally becomes a disregard 
of verbal accuracy. Boston, no doubt, will 
recognize itself in Mr. Clapp’s striking descrip- 
tion of “the Hub” as being “the most ebul- 
liently waive of all American cities’; but the 
thoughtful reader wonders that he never knew 
before that sazvefé, or simplicity, has the quality 
of boiling or bubbling over. A similar criti- 
cism is evoked by our author’s phrase “un- 
mirthful intellectual mirth” of which he says 
Sir Henry Irving’s face is capable. A writer 
may, of course, make use of paradox; but one 
who cares for correct speech finds “unmirthful 
mirth” as inexact as unrighteous righteousness 
or inharmonious harmony would be. 

Again, Mr. Clapp speaks of his countrymen 
as “our swift people.” The novel epithet chal- 
lenges attention ; but, when it occurs in the sen- 
tence, “By and by our swift people would re- 
spond,” the reader asks himself whether a per- 
son is properly said to be “swift” who waits for 
“by and by” before he acts. An infrequent 
tendency on Mr. Clapp’s part to produce em- 
phasis by exaggeration is seen in his saying of 
certain farces that “they effervesced, over- 
flowed, crackled, and scintillated with humor 
and wit.” Nothing too much is a wise rule in 
the small matters of style as well as in the 
large affairs of life; and, not to criticise our 
critic any further, let us remark, in closing, that 
such lapses from “correct and elegant” English 
as referring to a theatrical building as “a piece 
of masonry” and describing an old darky as 
“exuberant of, and as to, ham and "possum 
fat” savor of the hasty performance of the 
newspaper reporter. What Mr. Clapp makes 
us, as a rule, altogether forget is the fact that 
the brilliant and suggestive causeries on plays 
and players which for thirty years he has given 
to a large circle of delighted readers were all 
written under the pressure of the relentless re- 
quirements of the morning journal, which must 
lay before its readers at the breakfast table a 
satisfactory report of last night’s performances 
in the theatres. 


IRRIGATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Frederick Haynes Newell. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co, $2.—The national irrigation 
movement receives new strength from the publi- 
cation of this book, in which the subject of the 
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reclamation of our arid lands is intelligently and 
entertainingly treated by one who, as chief 
hydrographer of the United States Geological 
Survey, is recognized as a foremost authority on 
the subject. He has been continuously engaged 
for the last twelve years in conducting invest? 
gations of a practical nature, and he has 
brought together here in a non-technical manner 
the results of his study and experience. Es- 
pecial attention is devoted to the opportunities 
for making homes on the vast extent of vacant 
public lands, now desolate for want of the 
water that continually goes to waste. Home 
seekers will find the work of immediate utility; 
and more space is given te the crude but ef 
fective home-made contrivances than to elabo- 
rate and expensive machinery, since the suc 
cess of irrigation depends largely on the im 
genuity of the first settlers. The President's 
message called atteation te this problem of ir- 
rigation. Believing that forestry and irrigation 
are the two most vital internal problems of the 
country, he advised a national appropriation to 
help solve them by building the reservoirs and 
main-line canals impossible fer private enter- 
prise. 


BREAD AND Whine. By Maude Egerton 
King. Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 
$1.25.Mrs. King is an English woman who 
has founded at Haslemere, Surrey, a flourish- 
ing hand-weaving industry, which employs 
women and girls in making beautiful materials 
under most favorable conditions. Her book 
has the wholesomeness of spirit and the sym- 
pathetic study of humbler lives that one might 
expect. It is a story of Swiss peasants, Grau- 
biindener, “strong, homely people,” as she 
describes them, “who sing few ballads and 
reck little of witches and the other fairy folk,” 
but who are sometimes moved to as poetic or 
tragic action as any of the lovers of history. 
The plot is simple enough, nothing more nor 
less than the record of a misunderstanding 
between a husband and wife, who, in reality, 
love each other dearly, and are not likely to 
wreck their happiness permanently for trifies. 
But the Swiss setting is charming, and the 
difference between the man’s way of taking his 
trouble and the woman’s way is very true to 
life. 


THE KINDRED OF THE WILD. A Book of 
Animal Life. By Charles G. D. Roberts. It 
lustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2.— 
Mr. Roberts shows a wonderful knowledge of 
animal life, and, without humanizing the sab- 
jects of these sketches, coutrives to excite our 
interest and sympathy for the birds and beasts 
to whom he introduces us. Many of them are 
beasts and birds of prey; and, in the true story 
of their lives, he reveals some of the cruel as- 
pects of nature, yet he does not excite the lust 
to kill. These are not children’s stories, nor is 
the book intended to excite the passions of the 
hunter of big game. It is simply 2 wonderful 
transcript of the wild life im the forest, given 
out by one who has observed carefully, and has 
skill to tell what he has seen. It could have 
been written only by one who had watched and 
followed wild beasts with a patience equal to 
their own, until they had revealed to him their 
private lives and secret thoughts. 


Mary Garvin. By Fred Lewis Pattee. 
New York: T. ¥. Crowell & Co. $1.50—Mr. 
Pattee has drawn a picture of plain New Hamp- 
shire folk insisting much on the dialect and 
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drawing a sharper contrast between the country 
and the city people than will be justified soon, 
in these days of easy intercommunication. The 
crossroads store with its numberless stories 
and serious discussions, the sugaring-off, the 
incoming of summer visitors, and the complica- 
tions thereby introduced into local love affairs, 
are described with apparent fidelity and varied 
by unsensational incidents. It is a wholesome, 
natural story. Perhaps the taste fer novels of 
this sort has come im the reaction from too 
much so-called historical romance with the ac 
companying bloodshed and exciting adventures. 


IN THE Eacie’s Taton. By Sheppard 
Stevens. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 
This romance of the Louisiana Parchase intre- 
duces attractive characters, placed with consid 
erable skill against an interesting historical 
background. The scene is laid partly in Amer* 
ica and partly in Paris, where Mme. Murat 
and Napoleon, then first consul, have a part 
in the intrigue. A contrast between the troubled 
times of France and the frontier life of America 
with its Indian interludes is always effective, 
and the dramatic incidents are not forced. The 
book is a worthy addition to the long and com 
tinually increasing list of historical romances 
which make more vivid to the unimaginative 
the important periods of history. 


A Grim oF Vinca. By Lucy M. Thres- 
ton. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.— 
Miss Thruston is remembered as the author of 
Mistress Brent, a stady of early colonial life in 
Maryland. Her second book, which may have 
been the first one written, gives a charming pict- 
ure of present-day society in Virginia. As be- 
fits a college lovestory, it is youthful in tone 
and spirit, as well as by virtue of the characters 
presented. The plot is simple, and depends 
mainly on the impulses of a young girl attracted 
in opposite directions by her two lovers. She 
is a bright and lovable heroine, devoted to out- 
door life and without a shade of coquetry, thus 
differing somewhat from the commonly accepted 
idea of a Southern girl. 


ANGELOT. By Eleanor G. Price. New York 
T. ¥. Crowell & Co. $1.50— The plot of this 
novel of the First Empire turns on Napoleon's 
plan of arranging marriages between his favor 
ite generals and the daughters of noble families 
throughout France. It is a genuine levestory, 
and its interest does not depend on the intre- 
duction of historical incidents or characters. 
Napoleon himself does not appear, although 
his influence is felt through the book; and 
the Chouan uprisings supply the local polt 
tics necessary to development of the plot. 
Angelot and Helene are charming youthful 
lovers, and Angelot especially is all the better 
for his indifference to martial renown. 


STEPHEN Hoxton. By Charles Felton Pid- 
gin. Boston: L.C. Page & Co. $1-50—Mr. 
Pidgin is the author of Quincy Adams Sawyer 
and of Slzxnerhkasset, the former of which has 
been called “the best New England story ever 
written,” bat which has, unfortunately, not 
fallen within the lines of our reading. The new 


novel is written in the interests of temperance, — 


and illustrates the evils of drinking and gam- 
bling. It is poor in construction and general 
workmanship, and there is practically no charac- 
ter study that deserves the name; but it is one 


a 
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of those appeals to a certain middle class of 
readers which sometimes achieve popularity 
where better books fail. 


The Magazines. 


A wide range of topics is treated in Good 


Househeeping for July: Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
interviewed in her summer home in Maine with 
the camera’s aid; ‘A Talk with the Fish-man,” 
illustrated ; “The Care of Girls,” by Mrs. M. E. R. 
Alger, attendance officer of the New York City 
schools; “Drink More Water,” by Dr. George 
T. Palmer, editor of the Pure Water Journal ; 
“Pure Milk,” by Prof. W. G. Johnson; “A Five 
Room Cottage,” by Lucy Thomson, architect; 
“Dress for Camping,” by Katherine A. Chand- 
ler; “College Society Houses,” by Miss Jean- 
nette A. Marks; an illustrated article on July 
preserving ; and the second and last of Prof. 


John M. Tyler’s two very suggestive and read- 


able articles entitled “Digestion and Happi- 
ness.’ The Phelps Publishing Co., Springfield, 
Mass., New York, Chicago. 


The July Country Life in America is a vaca- 
tion number with suggestions for many things 
to do and to see in midsummer. Articles on 
dogs and horses, summer homes, garden-making, 
camping, and varied topics of the outdoor world 
in July form a superbly illustrated number. 
“Japanese Gardens in America” shows how the 
quaint and weird fantasies and the vegetation of 
the Japanese can be naturally adapted to small 
areas of landscape gardening; while the Home- 
making article this month deals with architect- 
ural details, as illustrated by “Doorways of 
Old Salem,” showing the possibilities at small 
cost. Among the leading articles are “A Plea 
for the Pony” and “The Beagle.” And Neltje 
Blanchan, in “The Life of the Ruby-throated,” 
tells how our little humming-bird flies from 
near the equator to as far north as the arctic 
circle, every summer, in search of flowers. “Va- 
cation Days” is a calendar of the occupations, 
sports, and nature study of the month; and 
other articles give “Some Hints for the Amateur 
Camper,” directions for playing the game of 
“Hare and the Hound” across country, horse- 
back, on a paper trail, facts about polo ponies, 
and helpful advice about many subjects. “Mid- 
summer Fruit’ deals thoroughly with the grow- 
ing of blackberries, dewberries, and other 
varieties, in which John Burroughs tells how 
raspberries are successfully grown. The num- 
ber is timely throughout, and is a remarkable 
issue of a magazine which is both very useful 
and very beautiful. 


Literary Notes. 


People who read Onoto Watanna’s story, 
A Japanese Nightingale, will be interested in 
her new story, 7%e Love of a Geisha Girl, which 
appears in the July Woman’s Home Compan- 
ton. 


Dr. James K. Hosmer of the Minneapolis 
Public Library, whose recent Short History of 
the Mississippi Valley summarized that _his- 
tory in an attractive manner, has just com- 
pleted another volume, treating the single epi- 
sode of the Louisiana Purchase, Both books 
are especially interesting in view of the coming 
St. Louis Exposition. 


Mr, D. B. Updike, the Merrymount Press, 
Boston, is issuing Pour Addresses by Henry 
L. Higginson, which includes the two addresses 
on the Harvard Union and the Soldiers’ 
Field, lately printed and distributed by a 
friend of Harvard University. In addition 
to the two addresses in the previous volume 
the publisher has included the one delivered at 
the mass meeting held at Sanders Theatre, in 
acknowledgment of the gift furnishing the 
means to build the Union, and the address on 
Robert Gould Shaw, delivered on the eve of 
the unveiling of the Shaw Monument. Two 
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portraits of Mr. Higginson are included in the 


volume, the cover of which has been designed 


by Mrs. Henry Whitman. It is a book which 
commends itself to all Harvard men and lovers 
of Harvard. ; 


The University of Chicago Press announces 
for publication’ during the summer months a 
volume entitled Zhe Diary and Correspondence 
of Wilhelm Miiller. The work will be edited by 
Dr. Philip S. Allen of the Germanic department 
of the University of Chicago, assisted by Dr. 
James Taft Hatfield of the Germanic depart- 
ment of the North-western University. Wilhelm 
Miiller was the father of Dr. Max Miiller of 
Oxford, and was one of the most pleasing lyri- 
cists of the nineteenth century. He was a con- 
spicuous representative of the later romantic 
school of Germany. The completion and ap- 
pearance in book form of Volume IIL, Studies 
in Classical Philology, is also announced. These 
volumes are under the editorial direction of a 
committee of the faculty of the classical depart- 
ments of the university. The volume which is 
just appearing contains three contributions: the 
first, entitled “Papyri from Karanis,” by Dr. 
Edgar J. Goodspeed; second, “The Use of 
Repetition in Latin to secure Emphasis, In- 
tensity, and Distinctness of Impression,” by Dr. 
F. Abbott; third, “Epidoictic Literature,” by 
Theodore C. Burgess. The papers are all tech- 
nical in nature. 


Books Received. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Wharfand Fleet. Ballads of the Fishermen of Glouces- 
ter. By Clarence M. Falt. $1.50, 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Golf. By William Garrott Brown. 50 cents. 
Charles Eliot: Landscape Architect. 
From The Abbey Press, New York. 
The Castle Beautiful, and Other Stories. By Mary J. 
Woodward-Weatherbee. 50 cents. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Colonial Government. By Paul S. Reinsch. $1.25. 
From T. A. Bland & Co., Chicago, Til, 


In the World Celestial. By T. A, Bland, M:D. $r.00. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler ‘‘ of The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and churc 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

An edition with services is also issued. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


a72 Congress Street, = . - Boston. 
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THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


BY 


Rev. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street, = - - Boston 


THE WORTH OF ENTHUSIASM. 
By Rev. Epwarp E. Hate, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 129. 


Achievement will come to those who trust 
the unselfish enthusiasm which exists in every 
concentrated effort. 


WHY UNITARIANS OBSERVE THE 
LORD’S SUPPER. By Rev. Joun 
W. Day. 


4th Series. No. 130. 


A much misunderstood position explained in 
a plain and candid way. 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 
By Rev. Epwarp E. Hater, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 131. 


The well-beloved Son of the living God, 
commissioned and anointed to bring in the 
kingdom of God. Our place is gratitude and 
loyalty. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 


1. The Crime that Failed. 
2. Conditional Immortality, 
3. The Double Harvest. 

4. The Man-like God. 

5. Practical Ideals, 

6, The New Womanhood. 
7. Judas Iscariot. 

8. The Hallowed Name. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
a72 Congress Street - - - Boston 
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Che Dome. 
Ballade of the Baby. 


Cheeks that are dimpled and pink, 
Twin roses abloom on a spray; 

Red lips full of love to the brink, 
Soft glances that, pensive or gay, 

A world of soft meanings convey ; 
Wee fingers that flutter and cling, 

A snowdrift of crumpled array,— 
This is the baby, the king! 


What though he tips over my ink 
And drives my five wits all astray? 

Shall I grumble, indeed, do you think 
Because, in his innocent way, 

He wakes me long hours before day, 
And wants me to walk and to sing ? 

Why not, if it pleases him, pray? 
This is the baby, the king ! 


Our fortunes they rise and they sink, 
We let the world wag as it may, 
Our lives narrow down to the chink 
That encircles his majesty. Nay, 
Our lives and our fortunes we lay 

At his feet with his rattle and ring, 
Content to adore him, and say, 

“This is the baby, the king !’”” 

Envor, 

Prince, you may boast of your sway ; 

Tis but an ephemeral thing! 
The empire of hearts is for aye. 

This is the baby, the king. 

— Margaret Johnson. 


For the Christian Register. 


Abner and Abram. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 


When Aunt Martha put her small nephews to 
bed on that memorable evening of July 3, she 
thought she was sure of them, at least until the 
morning light. They had had a lovely, full day, 
coming, as they did, from their country home. 
They had travelled in steam-cars and electrics, 
and late in the afternoon had gleefully landed 
her at hospitable door. 

They had discoursed learnedly with Cousin 
Ed as to the relative merits of “torpenuts” and 
cannon crackers; and Ed had promised to take 
them to the big bonfire on the hill at midnight, 
just two years from that night, when the boys — 
for they were twins — had reached the advanced 
age of six and a half. 

The house was full, as it usually was; and the 
boys slept in a little back room, near Cousin Ed. 
Aunt Martha gave them a lovely good-night 
kiss, laughingly charging them not to oversleep 
in the morning. 

Oversleep! They thought not. They would 
surely be up with the sun. Indeed, they made 
up their minds not to go to sleep at all, it would 
be so much easier. 

Nevertheless, just as the clock struck twelve, 
Abner’s bewildered eyes opened with a start. 
The room was flooded with light. 

“Abram! Abram!” he called, shaking his 
brother’s arm. ‘Wake up! We're late! 
We're late!” 

Both sprang up, and hastily donned their 
clothes. They were usually glad to accept a 
little assistance in performing their toilet; but 
now buttons and buttonholes missed each other 
and hobnobbed with strings or were left out in 
the cold altogether, and two comical little 
figures went down the back stairs, and softly 
opened the outer door. 

The back gate opened very easily. It led 
into a quiet street; but a few steps took them to 
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the square, where blazed the great electric light, 
and where, it seemed to them, that millions of 
people were collected. 

The noise deafened them for a minute, and 
they stood hand in hand, looking and listening. 

“Where did these kids come from?” asked 
one of the liveliest of the crowd. “What’s your 
name, youngster ?” 

“Abner Mansfield,” replied Abner, 
seemed to be the one addressed. 

“Where do you live?” 

“At East Sauger.” 

“Whew! How’d you get here at this time of 
night?” 

It was night, then. The boys looked grave. 

“My Aunt Martha lives here,” spoke up 
Abram, at length. 

“Where ?” 

“Tn a house over there,” replied Abram, indi- 
cating the direction with his chubby little finger. 

“Oh,” laughed one of the men, “you came to 
help her fire off her torpedoes.” 

No reply. 

“Good boys! you’d better run home as fast as 
you can. Come on, Fred?” to his companion. 
“The bonfire’s going.” 

They were about to leave, when a bright 
thought struck them. 

“Wouldn’t you and little what’s-his-name”— 

“Abram,” put in the owner of the name 
hurriedly. 

“Wouldn't you like to come and see the 


who 


bonfire? We'll take care of you, won’t we, 
Jim?” 

“We are going to see it,” replied Abner, 
gravely. 


“When ?” 

“In two years.” 

This reply brought shouts of laughter from 
the men, which the boys resented a little. 

“We're going to see it when we’re six an’a 
half,” said Abram, with dignity. 

“The little chaps ain’t five years old yet,” said 
one of the men, pityingly. “They ought to be 
in their beds.” 

But a feeling of reckless fun seemed to have 
taken possession of his companion. 

“Come on, Abby. Come on, Aby,” he cried. 
“’Tain’t a long walk. We must hurry. The 
bonfire’s blazing, and we must be there.” 

Abner had always detested the feminine nick- 
name which had been his torment from baby- 
hood. He wondered vaguely now how it hap- 
pened that this stranger had hit upon it so read- 
ily; but he was too much excited to resent it. 

“Ts it midnight?” he asked wonderingly. 

“Long past midnight. Time kid’n I were there 
an hour’n half ago,” sang Fred, gayly. “Come 
on, boys!” 

“Would you?” whispered Abner to Abram. 

“T d’n know.” 

“No time to lose,” cried the man. 
on.” 

The little fellows joined hands, and followed. 
The houses were fewer and farther between, as 
they went on; but the noise was deafening. 

“Tired Aby ?” 

“This foot is,” answered Abram, putting out 
the right member. The shoe was. untied, and 
the stocking hung over it. 

“No wonder it’s tired,” said the man, who was 
really a kind-hearted fellow. “I say, Jim, let’s 
give these kids a lift.” 

So the two little boys, whose feet were really 
beginning to lag, were lifted to the shoulders 
of their guides. They were now well up the 
hill. and what a noisy hill it was! Crackers 
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going off at every step. Torpedoes snapping 
maliciously near them, and every now and then 
a terrific bang, which almost deafened the little 
ears. 

It was fearful! but it was fascinating, too. 
Abner and Abram clung to their protectors, 
and watched the scene. It was a gloricus sight 
that met their eyes,— flames dancing, leaping, 
and jumping, flames going up higher than the 
very sky itself, as it seemed to the boys. The 
sea of faces looked weird and unnatural by the 
light of these fantastic torches. Men and 
women laughed, screamed, and shouted. 

The little boys looked and listened. They 
would not have confessed it even to themselves; 
but Aunt Martha’s house seemed a great way off 
just then. 

At last their companions grew restless. 
glory of the bonfire was departing. 

“Say, Fred,” called Jim, “let's go over to 
Harford, and wake ’em up there. This is played 
out.” 

““What’ll we do with the kids ?” 

“Let them come along.” 

The twins looked aghast at this new proposal. 

“Let ’em come along!” repeated Fred, in dis- 
gust. ‘‘Can’t you see that they’ve had enough 
of it? I'll tell you what we’ll do. We’ll run 
down to the station, and put ’em aboard the 
twelve-fifty electric. That’ll take ’em into the 
square, and they can get home the way they 
came. You know the way, don’t you, boys?” 

Yes, the boys were quite sure they knew the 
way. 

They were all hurrying down the hill ‘as they 
spoke, and they reached the station just in time. 
The men had a little conversation with the con- 
ductor, who, at length, seemed to comprehend 
the situation. 

“Good-night, Abby. 
Take a nap when you get home.” 
were off. 

The night air seemed chilly to the little fel- 
lows; and, as the car went whirling on to its des- 
tination, they clung to each other, feeling all 
alone in a lonely world. By and by their eyes 
grew heavy. Their heads drocped. 

“This won’t do,” thought the kind conductor; 
and he seated himself between them, and told 
them stories of his own little children, who were 
sleeping comfortably in their beds. In return 
the boys told him about Aunt Martha’s house 
and the back stairs and the gate that opened so 
easily, to all of which he listened attentively. 

“So your aunt don’t know you're out,” he 
said, when they had finished. 

“She said we might get up in the morning,” 
replied Abner, plaintively. 

The conductor laughed, and held them more 
closely. The wind whistled, the trees and 
houses went flying by. At last they came to 
the square. 

“Now run!” said their kind friend; and the 
little feet flew. The conductor followed until 
he saw them at the easy-opening gate, then the 
car started on again. 

Just as the boys reached the piazza, they saw a 
man coming in at the front gate. They stopped, 
clinging nervously to each other; but, as he 
came closer, they saw, to their great relief, that 
it was Cousin Ed. 

When he saw then, he stood still in amaze- 
ment. ; 

“What on earth are you doing here at this 
time of night?” 

“Isn’t it morning yet?” asked Abram, in- 
nocently. 


The 


Good-night, Aby. 
And they 


 — 
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. “Not the kind of morning for you to be 
prowling about in. Where are you going ?” 

“Going in the house.” ; 

“Well, you’d better. You're up four hours 
too early.” 

He opened the door, and shoved them in. As 
he did so, he noticed that Abram’s face was far 
from clean, and that the four small hands were 
black and grimy. 

_ “Haye you been out -in the square?” he 
asked anxiously. 

_ “Oh, yes,” replied Abner, proudly. “We've 
been to the bonfire.” 

“What!” 

“To the bonfire,” 

“Fred and Jim took us.” 

“Where did you find Fred and Jim? Who 


who,” she ejaculated. “How shall I ever dare 
ta look their mother in the face again!" Then 
she kissed them both, and went down to talk it 
over with Cousin Ed, ; 

But she left something upon Abner’s, cheek 
which seemed to him like a little drop of rain. 
He was just travelling off into the Land of Nod, 
but he roused himself by a supreme effort. 

“Abram!” he called. 

“W-h-a-t?” 

“To-morrow’s the Fourth of July. I’m going 
to get up at—four—o’clock.” 

But he didn’t. 


With one of its pipes 
Obstinate Organ. 


P was a Pillow 

Pretty and fair, 

And every one praised 

Its nicely curled hair. 
Popular Pillow. 


Q was a Quilt 

Made of bits of old frocks, 

And all the day long 

It played with its blocks. 
Queer little Quilt. 


R was a Range 
Who said, 

“Tt is strange 
My chimney flue. 


A Queer Neighbor. 


are they ?” ; Prissy had just moved into a new house, and Wily pant Tole ote a 
He drew them into the kitchen, and shut the | now she was trying to get acquainted with her aA aetioas "Rance 
door. neighbors. Little Milly Mint, who lived next oF 


S was a Stovepipe 

Who cried out: “Oh, dear, 

I’ve just bumped my elbow. 

*Tis broken, I fear.” 
Sorrowful Stovepipe. 


T was a Tub 
Who sat on the stoop, 
. Or ran on the sidewalk 
To trundle its hoop. 
Tractable Tub. 


(70 be continued.) 


Abrer and Abram began to realize something 

of the irregularity of their proceedings, and 

looked piteously up at him. They were tired 
and sleepy, and they began to cry. 

He took them up in his strong arms, and soon 

had the whole strange story. Though mentally 
wishing that he could get hold of Fred and Jim, 
he spoke very gently to the little runaways. 
_ “We must go rightto bed. We must be very 
careful not to wake up Aunt Martha. There’s 
a bushel of sleep to be put in before getting-up 
time.” 

The little boys assented. 

“And, before we go, we’ll just see what we 
can find in the pantry.” He led the way, the 
boys following most willingly. 

“Oh, here’s berry pie. Stand aside, boys, 
while I cut it. Here are the plates. Now, 
then, Abby, take it over there to the table. 
Come on, Aby, here’s your share.” 

But just then the door opened, and Aunt 
Martha came in. 

For a moment, astonishment kept her silent. 

I Then she looked reproachfully at Ed. 
| “I wonder at you taking these children out at 
night, Edward,” she said seriously. 

Ed sank into a chair, in uncontrollable 
laughter. “Mammy, dear,” said he, “it wasn’t I. 
*Twas the little chaps themselves. And where 
do you think they’ve been ?” 

She shook her head helplessly. 

“Just up the hill to the bonfire, that’s all.” 

“Fred and Jim took us,” cried the boys. 

“Who are Fred and Jim?” 

“Nobody knows,” answered Ed. 

“Nobody knows,” echoed the twins, plain- 
tively. “They were out in the square.” 

“But how came you out in the square?” 

Anxiety made Aunt Martha’s voice stern. 
Abram’s lip quivered. “You said we mustn't 
sleep too long,” he faltered. 

“So I did,” she groaned. Then her eyes fell 
upon the berry pie. 

“None of that to-night, boys,” she exclaimed. 
“Till make you something hot.” And she 
lighted the gas stove. 

_ “We came home in the ’lectric,” remarked 
Abner. 

“Never mind about it now,” said Aunt Martha, 
with a shiver. “We must go to bed as soon as} 
we can.” 

The little feet stumbled on their way upstairs; } 


door, had made her a visit, and asked Prissy to 
come to see her the next day. So Prissy 
braided her hair very neatly, and walked slowly 
over to Mr. Mint’s, with her head down, and 
feeling very strange and shy, indeed. But, oh, 
dear! how her heart did beat when she stood 
at the door, and heard a queer, gruff voice call- 
ing out: “Go home! Go home! Go straight 
home!” 

So she turned right around, and hurried out at 
the gate, with a very pink face, and hanging her 
poor little head still lower than before. Such 
queer neighbors! She was sure she would never 
go to that house again ! - 

But she did, though. When Milly found out 
what the matter was, she laughed, and promised 
to show Prissy her rude neighbor. Soon she 
came running in with a big cage, in which sat a 
green Poll-parrot. It was naughty Polly that 
had given poor, shy Prissy such a fright. The 
little girls were good friends from that day, and 
now Prissy only smiles when inhospitable Polly 
tries to send her home.— Youth's Companion. 


A Spider Story. 


One chilly day I was left at home alone; and, 
after I was tired of reading “Robinson Crusoe,” 
I caught a spider and brought him into the 
house to play with. 

Funny playmate, wasn’t it? 

Well, I took a wash-basin and fastened up a 
stick in it like a vessel’s mast, and then poured 
in water enough to turn the mast into an island 
for my spider, whom I named, Crusoe, and put 
him on the mast. As soon as he was fairly cast 
away, he anxiously commenced running around 
to find the mainland. He’d scamper down the 
mast to the water, stick out a foot, get it wet, 
shake it, run around the stick and try the other 
side, and then run back to the top again. 

Pretty soon it became a serious matter to Mr. 
Robinson, and he sat down to think over it. 
As in a moment he acted as if he was going to 
shout for a boat and was afraid he was going to 
+be hungry, I put treacle on the stick, A fly 
came, but Crusoe wasn’t hungry for flies just 
then. He was homesick for his web in the 
corner of the woodshed. He went slowly down 
the pole to the water and touched it all around, 
shaking his feet like pussy when she wets her 
stockings in the grass; and suddenly a thought 
appears to strike him. Up he went like a 
rocket to the top, and commenced playing circus. 
He held one foot in the air, then another, and 
turned around two or three times. 

He got excited and nearly stood on his head 
before I found out what he knew, and that was 
this: that the draught of air made by the fire 
would carry a line ashore on which he could 
escape from his desert island. He pushed out a 
web that went floating in the air until it caught 
on the table, Then he hauled on the rope until 


An Alphabet of Inanimates, 


J was a Jew’s-harp 

Whom nobody owned, 

Though he often remarked 

He was very high-toned. 
Jovial Jew’s-harp. 


K was a Key 
Who tried not to see 
Though the key-hole. ’Twas rude, 
He said, to intrude. 
Kind-hearted Key. 


L was a Ladder’ 

Who was such a dunce, 

Whatever he did, 

They saw through him at once. 
Laughable Ladder. 


M was a Mirror 

Who said, “I expect 

The time has now come 

When I must reflect.” 
Moody old Mirror. 


N was a Nail 
Who plaintively said, 
“T wish I'd a place 


, and almost before the refractory buttons and To pillow ah ss a it was tight, struck it several times to see if it 
> strings were loosened, and the faces and hands Nice tea were strong enough to hold him, and walked 
a were washed, the tired eyes were shut. O was an Organ ashore. 

- Aunt Martha bent over them lovingly. “Up All gilded in stripes, I thought he had earned his liberty, so I put 


at the bonfire at midnight, with nobody knows Who would blow soap-bubbles him back in the woodshed again.—Hearth. 
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“Good News. 
The Bluebird. 


When God made a host of them, 
One little flower still lacked a stem 
To hold the blossom blue. 
So into it he breathed a song, 
And, suddenly, with petals strong 
As wings, away it flew. 
—Jokn Banister Tabé. 


A Liberal Education. 


John Adams says somewhere, in a passage 
which Mr. Bancroft cited with admiration, that 
he proposed that every child in Massachusetts 
should receive a Liberal Education. His in- 
tention has been well carried out. I learned 
two. years ago that there were nearly twenty 
high-school buildings in Massachusetts re- 
cently erected, each one of which is a finer 
building than any building which Harvard 
College possessed when I graduated; and each 
of these buildings has apparatus for the higher 
education of its boys and girls, better than ex- 
isted in Harvard College in 1839. 

In the course of the years which have passed 
since 1839, it has been my privilege to speak 
twenty or thirty times at the commencement 
anniversaries of different high schools and 
colleges. I am always trying to renew the 
memory of what John Adams said. And, as I 
apply it, his intention or wish is not for Massa- 
chusetts only: it is for the United States of 
America, that every boy or girl here may have 
the privilege of a Liberal Education. 

It goes almost without saying that in the 
plea for a Liberal Education one means that 
that education shall not be confined very 
closely to specialties. The European writers 
are so far advanced that they are willing to 
say that public education should be given to 
every one born into the State, so far that every 
boy or girl shall be master of the three R’s, 
reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic. I found in 
Spain that many intelligent men were dis- 
tressed because at that time only one in eight 
of the population of Spain could read or 
write. I have had a porter in Madrid say to 
me, “When the cavalier comes who can read, he 
will read to us the tickets on your trunks and 
will take the trunks to your hotel.” The man 
who spoke was himself a caéa//ero; but he could 
not read, and the other porters could not read, 
“and they were waiting for a cabman who could 
read. The inconvenience of this affects the 
classes of people who direct education in Eu- 
rope; and they mean now that everybody shall 
read, and shall knew that ten times one is ten, 
and shall be able to write their names. 

But John Adams meant, and America means, 
a great deal more than this. America means 
that a voter shall know what he is voting about. 
He shall know where the Philippine Islands are, 
what they are and what they were. He shall 
know what yellow fever is and what it is not, 
and what people mean when they talk of malaria 
and bacteria, and when they use such words as 
“propagation” and “evolution.” America means, 
and John Adams meant, that the people of 
America shall understand the language of their 
times. This is my definition of the magic 
words Liberal Education. I say that a liberal 
education means that a man shall understand 
the language of his time. It does not mean 
that he shall read Greek badly or write Latin 


badly or know the genders of German nouns or 
the inflections of the French verbs. It need 
not take him out of the range of the English 
language. On the other hand, it means that he 
shall understand the language of his time. I 
am afraid it is necessary to say this again and 
again, because there has arisen up in America a 
heresy quite alien from the snobbish heresy of 
Europe. The snobbish heresy of Europe would 
confine the average pupil to a knowledge of the 
three R’s. The snobbish heresy of America 
confines what it calls the educated student to 
the knowledge of this specialty or that. One of 
your sons is to be educated to know what the 
Oximes of Nitromalonic Adelhyde are, and an- 
other son is to be educated to know who wrote 
the Song of the Violet which was crowned in 
the year trit. But the Violet son-is not to 
know what the Oximes is, and the Oximes man 
is never to read of the literature of Provence. 
Now I think this is as bad snobbishness as the 
snobbishness of feudal countries. 

The question of what is a liberal education 
becomes more than an academic question. It 
will be discussed in the academies and by the 
Church first; but the public will choose to take 
its own in education, and the question will be 
settled by the sensible peeple of America. 

I have myself in the two months just passed 
lived within the quadrangle as an officer in the 
University of Chicago. I have also had the 
great pleasure of celebrating commencement 
with the girls of Smith College, which re 
produces the college in Tennyson’s “Princess” ; 
and I have “assisted” (mm the French fashion) 
at Radcliffe and Harvard and their commence- 
ments. I have therefore heard much discussion 
and contributed to it in my modest way as to the 
modern curriculum in the new university or 
college. “For man what, for woman what?” 
The old standards are shaken, not only by the 
iconoclasts who call Greek a fetich, nor by the 
leaders of women, who say very truly, “We are 
as good as you,” but by the specialists who 
think or pretend to think that there should be 
one nursing bottle for lawyers, one for poets, 
and another for secretaries of the navy. 

In all such discussions I stand out, with flinty 
obduracy, to protest against this varied nursing- 
bottle theory. I say, “Put off the specialty as 
long as you can.” I say that there are certain 
things which everybody must be trained in. To 

tell the truth is one. To know certain funda 
mentals is one. 

Dr. Eliot, in an sian address at Rad- 
cliffe, called attention to the slowness which the 
women colleges have shown thus far in adapting 
their courses to women. I wish he would print 
that address. I wish, also, some central board 
of men and women, presidents all of them, 
would study and proclaim what are the central 
necessities in the “Humanities,” which every 
one must attend to willpnilly. I have named 
two. Let us add— 

1. Every woman graduate must use the lower 
register of her voice, and not speak with a nasal 
twang, called the “American war-cry.” 

2. Every man and woman must write decent 
English. 

3. Every man and woman must know the 
difference between Europe and America; be 
tween feudalism and democracy; between an 
English elm and an American; between the 
English House of Lords and the American 
Senate. 

4. Every educated American must know 
how te put intelligent questions to a botanist, 


a 
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a chemist, a geologist, a statesman, and be 
able on the whole to understand their answers. 
I have known an American lady of the highest 
position who did not know the difference be- 
tween the United States Senate and the House 
of Representatives. But she was ashamed of 


her ignorance. She took care te correct it. 
And she was not a college graduate. = 


In general, I should be ashamed if any grad- 
uate of Smith or Radcliffe or Harvard entered 
at a scientific school, not knowing the difference 
between Judge Gray of the Supreme Coart and 
the poet Gray, or not knowing who Sampson 
was, or not knowing that the diagonal of a 
square is larger than one side of it, or not 
knowing in general what an acid is or an alkali. 

Bat I should not be ashamed if this same 
student, even a Bachelor of Arts, did not know 
what homogeneous linear equations of the first 
order are, or what the oximes of nitromalonic 
aldehyde are. 


Briefly, a college ought to tern out allroand; 


men and women, whether they are beginning to 
be specialists or not. 
E EL Hate. 


The International Council. 


A year has passed since the first general 
meeting of the International Coancil of Uni 
tarian and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers 
and Workers. Held im Londen, May 30 
and 31, 1901, by the invitation and under the 
benign auspices of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, in peint of numbers, ex- 
thusiasm, unity of spirit, and the representative 
quality of those who participated in it, this 
gathering far surpassed the expectation of its 
promoters. Fifteen countries and twenty-one 
different church connections were represented, 
officially or unofficially, by delegates. The at- 
tendance at the public sessions ranged from five 
hundred to two thousand auditors. Addresses 
were made and papers contributed by twenty 
five or more speakers, prominent in their respec 
tive countries and churches as ardent advocates 
of “pure religion and perfect liberty.” From 
many others, unable to come in person, messages 
of sympathy and congratulation were received. 
Friendly communications were also sent the 
Council from the Protestantenverein of Ger- 
many, the Protestantenbend of Holland, the 
Unitarian churches of Hungary, the American 
Unitarian Association, and other bodies. 

The meeting in London will ever be recalled 
with delight by all who attended it, because of 
its high ethical and religious tone, its broad, in- 
clusive spirit, its constructive aims, its inspiring 
interchanges of thought and fecling, anda social 
entertainment which, through the thoughtful and 
generous provision of our English hosts, was 
perfection itself. 
gathering of religious liberals justifies and con- 
firms the faith of these who called it into ex- 
istence. It shows convincingly that the forma- 
tion of this Council was timely and needed, and 
that we have inaugurated a movement of far- 
reaching importance and permanent usefulness 
to the cause of liberal religion. This Council is 
designed to bring into closer union, for exchange 
of ideas, mutual service, and the promotion ef 
their common aims, the historic Eberal churches, 
scattered liberal congregations, and isolated 
workers for religious freedom in many lands. 
Tt is owr conviction that all who unite with 
this movement will feel themselves growing in 


friends of the International Council have given 
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number of friendly notices of our Council, nota- 
bly a most appreciative contribution by Rev. 
A. Chavannes, a French Walloon pastor of 
Leiden. In the Zondagsbede, the organ of the 
Dutch Mennonites, Rev. F. C. Fleischer, a dele- 
gate to our Council, printed a series of three 
articles, treating at length, and in a most kindly 
and fraternal manner, of the late conference at 
London and the principles and methods of the 
Unitarian body on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In France Ze Protestant, the organ ‘of the lib- 
eral wing of the Huguenot Church, has shown 
a most hospitable spirit; while Rev. Profs. 
Bonet-Maury, Fontanés, and Jean Réville, late 
delegates at our London meeting, have not 
failed in public speeches and by private en- 
deavor to advocate our cause. Prof. Bonet- 
Maury’s recent book, “The History of Freedom 
of Conscience in France,” is a notable contribu- 
tion to the liberal cause. 

In Switzerland we enjoy the co-operation of 
Le Progrés Religieux of Geneva, where also 
Prof. E. Montet, dean of the theological fac- 
ulty of the university, continues to show the 
sympathy he so eloquently expressed at our 
May meeting. Rev. H. Marthaler, pastor of 
the Church of the Holy Spirit, in Berne, in 
a communication in the Swiss Reformblatter, 
has called the attention of Swiss liberals to 
our purposes, and declared himself in harmony 
with them. In Basle, Rev. A. Altherr, pastor 
of St. Leonhard’s, and author of a recent Ger- 
man Life of Theodore Parker, has displayed a 
similar interest, both in private correspondence 
and the columns of his journal, the Schweizer- 
isches Protestantenblatt. To these may be added 
the honored name of Pastor W. Bion of Zii- 
rich and his eminent parishioner, Prof. G. 
Lunge of the University of Ziirich. 

From Germany we continue to receive many 
assurances of sympathy and good will. The 
Protestantenbiatt of Berlin and Bremen has con- 
tained a number of articles concerning the In- 
ternational Council; and Dr. C. Schieler, whose 
word at the London meeting was listened to 
with so much respect, has written for its col- 
umns a most excellent and commendatory ac- 
count of its proceedings, 

In Hungary, Denmark, Italy, Norway, India, 
Japan, and other countries, encouraging notice 
has also been taken of our Council and its 
aims. It should be mentioned in this connec- 


power and influence by the consciousness of 
larger fraternal relations and a broader organic 
life. Firm in this belief, the Council at its 
meeting in London appointed an Executive 
committee to serve for the ensuing two years, 
to conduct the affairs of the association, select 
the time and place of the next general meeting, 
and prepare its programme. The following 
gentlemen constitute this committee: Prof. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A., Oxford, Eng., chair- 
man; Rev. Charles W. Wendte, Boston, 
U.S.A., general secretary; Prof. G. Boros, 
D.D., Kolozsvar; Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, 
London; Prof. B. D. Eerdmans, D.D., Leiden; 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Boston; Prof. 
E. Montet, D.D., Geneva; Prof. Jean Reville, 
D.D., Paris. 

During the twelve months which have elapsed 
since the London meeting the supporters and 


repeated and gratifying evidences of their con- 
tinued interest in it and the cause for which it 
stands. By the spoken and written word they 
have sought to spread the knowledge of its es- 
tablishment, its principles, and its aims. In the 
British Isles, especially, the interest taken in this 
moyement by our Unitarian and other liberal co- 
workers has been intense, and fruitful of the hap- 
piest results to their religious and church life. 
The full reports of the papers read to the Council, 
published week after week in the British Unita- 
rian journals, the Zguirer and the Christian 
Life, carried its good news to all parts of the 
English-speaking world. Through the generous 
co-operation of an English friend all these papers 
and an account of the proceedings of the London 
meeting were printed, under the auspices of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, in a 
substantial volume of 354 pages, embellished 
with portraits. This volume has enjoyed a large 
circulation, and deserves to be still more widely 
known. The acknowledgments received by the 
Committee on Publication from distinguished 
scholars and workers to whom it was sent 
attest its timeliness and value. During the 
summer of Igor our British fellow-workers 
were represented by some thirty delegates at 
the opening of the new Unitarian college at 
Kolozsvar, Hungary, and by Rev. R. A. Arm: 
strong at the annual meeting of the Protestant- 
enbond in Holland. Mr. Armstrong also 
visited the recently organized liberal religious 
societies in Denmark. 

In the United States of America the late dele- 
gates to the London meeting Rev. S., M. 
Crothers, D.D., and Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
have, since their return, made numerous ad- 
dresses before religious-bodies, setting forth the 
principles and methods of the International 
Council. The Christian Register (Unitarian) 
and other liberal journals in America have de- 
voted much space toitsinterests. The National 
Unitarian Conference held at Saratoga in the 
autumn of 1gor passed resolutions indorsing 
and congratulating the Council. By invitation 
of the American Unitarian Association Prof. 
B. D. Eerdmans of the University of Leiden, a 
member of our Executive Committee, and Prof. 
T. G. Masaryk of the University of Prague, at- 
tended and addressed the seventy-seventh annual 
meeting of the Association in Boston (May, 
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tion that the general secretary spent some time 
in Germany and Switzerland during the sum- 
mer succeeding the London conference, and 
sought to introduce it to the attention of the 
liberal clergy and laity of those countries. Mr. 
John Fretwell, a layman deeply interested in 
liberal religion, has also labored in our behalf 
in Bohemia and German Austria. 

Such are some of the endeavors which have 
been made during the past year by friends of 
our movement to continue its work and spread 
its influence. Doubtless many other things 
have been said and done in its behalf, which 
we are unable to chronicle. But enough has 
been set down to show how living and hopeful 
is our cause and how dear to the hearts of noble 
workers for truth and freedom in many lands. 
In the lamented deaths of Prof. Auguste Saba- 
tier of Paris, Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, late of 
India, and Prof. C. P. Tiele of Leiden, we 
have lost illustrious and influential friends of 
religious liberty. But others equally brave and 
true have taken up their unfinished labors. 

In Holland, especially, a country ever dis- 
tinguished for enlightenment and religious free- 
dom, we have a goodly company of sympathiz- 
ers and fellow-workers. From Holland has 
come to us an invitation to hold the next session 
of the International Council in the first week in 
September, 1903, at Amsterdam, in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Vergalering van 
Moderne Theologen, or Conference of Modern 
Theologians, who have kindly postponed their 
own meetings from the spring to the autumn for 
our convenience. A local committee has been 
named to prepare for the reception of delegates 
and conduct the sessions, in conjunction with 
the Executive Committee of the Council. It 
consists of Prof. Dr. H. Oort of the University 
of Leiden; Rev. Dr. J. v. d. Bergh, Zwolle; Prof. 
Dr. H. Y. Groenewegen, University of Leiden, 
—these three representing the Protestanten- 
bond; Rev. F.C. Fleischer of Makkum; Rev. 
P. H. Hugenholtz, Amsterdam; and Prof. Dr. 
B. D. Eerdmans, University of Leiden. Others 
are to be added to this committee. 

Under such auspices our forthcoming meeting 
cannot fail to be a highly interesting and im- 
portantone. During the twelve months or more 
which intervene between now and this second 
session of our Council we urge the friends and 
supporters of our movement to do all in their 
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1902), to further the cause of international fel- 
lowship and confer concerning the future work 
of the Council. 

In Holland the columns of the liberal relig- 
ious journal De Hervorming, the organ of the 
Dutch Protestantenbond, have contained a 
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power to make our principles and purposes 
known to a wide constituency. We extend a 
cordial invitation to all free-thinking and relig- 
ious minds everywhere to unite with our associ- 
ation by communicating with the secretary or 
any member of its Executive Committee. We 
shall welcome suggestions as to the policy of 
our Council, the extension of its work, and 
the character of its next meeting. We are es- 
pecially desirous to know as long beforehand as 
possible the intention of those who hope to 
attend the Amsterdam Conference in 1903. In 
conclusion we repeat our invitation of last 
year: “All under whose eyes this notice may 
fall, of any church or no church, who are willing 
to come together for the study of the essentials 
of religion as things of the spirit and purpose, 


—things too great for dogmatic ‘expression and_ 


too exalted for créedal affirmation or denial,—all 
those who desire to see the world become better, 
and are willing to work together for this better- 
ment, are cordially invited to unite with us. 
Our aim is fraternal, not sectarian. We will 
erect no walls of separation not already existing. 
We will endeavor to ignore them all, while em- 
phasizing the great commandment, “love to God 
and love to man.” 
For the Executive Committee, 
CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
General Secretary. 


The Cheerful Letter Exchange. 


A correspondent of mine, a minister in a 
Western State, would be glad to have a Greek 
Testament. If any one has one to spare, in 
good condition, please notify me by letter, at 
address given below. 

N.B.—Please do not send me the Jdvok, as in 
that way several might arrive and I should not 
know what to do with them. Address (Miss) 
L. Freeman Clarke, Magnolia, Mass. 


A Correction. 


The following correction was published in 
Zion’s Herald \ast week :— 


Dear Dr. Parkhurst,—Will you permit me to 
make a correction in your excellent and gener- 
ous write-up of our work? In referring to the 
financial report of Morgan Chapel, mention 
was not made of the very generous contribu- 
tion made by the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches. (Unitarian). For the coming year 
this board has voted to give us $2,500 from 
their treasury, thus equalling the sum sub- 
scribed by the Boston Missionary and Church 
Extension Society (Methodist). 

I think I ought also to acknowledge the debt 
I owe to the Unitarians for their advice and 
hearty co-operation in our philanthropic activi- 
ties. It is a fact that in proportion to their 
numbers they are the foremost religious de- 
nomination in America in social and philan- 
thropic activity. 

Again, let me say that in not the slightest 
particular have our religious views or methods 
been questioned by the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches. In constructing our new church, 
the “mourners’ bench” and “inquiry-rooms” 
were regarded as essentials, and have their 
prominent place. The delegates from the 
Fraternity always return to their board the 
strongest commendation of our intense evan- 
gelism. E. J, HeLMs, 


The Christian Register 


- Gnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


“The most adequate lesson material now pub- 
lished by any denomination is furnished by 
the Unitarians.” This is a statement found in 
a book by Dr. William Byron Forbush, entitled 
“The Boy Problem.” Dr. Forbush is not a 
Unitarian; and, therefore, his commendation 
would seem to be all the more impartial. Fur- 
ther, he is well versed in knowledge of Sunday- 
school manuals, and would. seem to be qualified 
to pass judgment by his breadth of informa- 
tion. This generous praise repeats somewhat 
more emphatically the sentiment uttered by 
the Boston Herald some years ago, in which 
that paper said: “The question books issued 
from the Unitarian Sunday School Society have 
been marked by their. practical and sensible 
character. They have comprehended the needs 
of modern life, religious and social; and both 
in method and matter leave little to be de- 
sired.” I think this second indorsement was 
written by Rev. Julius H. Ward, an Episcopa- 
lian, who will be remembered as taking a prom- 
inent part in many religious matters for some 
years. Among his duties was that of reviewing 
books for the Boston Herald. As way-marks 
along the road, the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society cherishes these friendly tokens of ap- 
preciation, using them not to create self-confi- 
dence, but as an incentive to still better effort. 
I can see clearly many defects in the publica- 
tions of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
and I include those that may have been fur- 
nished by myself. But it is noteworthy that 
they have led the way, both in substance and 
form, and incited other denominations to more 
progressive methods. 

Not all, but many of our Sunday-schools are 
soon to be closed for the summer. It is a wise 
thing for the officers to plan ahead, forecasting 
the coming year of work. Such a plan hasa 
beneficial effect in many ways. The teachers 
will have something definite before them, there 
will seem to be a purpose and system to the 
Sunday-school life. Still more important among 
the results will be the greater care taken in de- 
ciding on the course of lessons. Frequently the 
matter is left till the school opening in the 
autumn, and everything is done hastily. I 
should be very glad to consult with the mem- 
bers of any Sunday-school who are lovking 
forward in this way. Already I have received 
letters from various parts of the country mak- 
ing inquiries as to this subject. Of course, it 
is very difficult to prescribe on general princi- 
ples for individual classes and particular 
Sunday-schools. One needs to know the ma- 
terial, and also to be told what has been studied 
in the past year or two. Our descriptive cata- 
logue is a great help to those who want a full 
and accurate knowledge of the publications 
available. A new revised edition will be issued 
about the middle of August, in which all recent 
publications of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety and the manuals of the Western Sunday 
School Society will be properly placed and de- 
scribed. As I have said, the aim of the Sunday 
Scheol Society is to provide ample material, of 
the best kind, for the various wants of our differ- 
ent Sunday-schools. From this material each 
Sunday-school can obtain helpful literature, 
adapting it to the one-topic system or to the 
graded course. 

We have so many apologies for the Sunday- 
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school that it is rather refreshing to come upon 
an advecate who actually places the day-school 
on a lower plane. I do not say that this is 
correct; but I feel a kind of admiration for the 
loyalty thus displayed. In the Pilgrim Teacher 
for July the editor refers to a case of this kind 
as follows: ‘“Sunday-school leaders have been 
holding up the secular schools as models for 
the Sunday-school to follow. In comparing the 
latter with the former, they have always an 
apologetic air.” But now comes the Sunday 
School Times, and takes away the breath of both 
the apologist and critic by an editorial with this 
caption: “Can the Secular School be placed on 
the Plane of the modern Sunday School?” Then 
the writer goes on to show that the day-school 
can never hope to equal the Sunday-school in 
the ability and standing of its teachers, inasmuch 
as they include justices of the Supreme Court, 
justices of the lower court, prominent lawyers, 
United States senators and_ representatives, 
presidents and professors of universities and 
colleges, teachers of the high schools, authors, 
editors, and, not least of all, mothers. The 
only way the writer accounts for the humble 
estimate that the Sunday-school has always 
placed upon itself is that it has been too meek 
to do anything else than to take the lower posi- 
tion assigned it. On the other hand, we are 
well reminded that there should not be this 
antagonistic er invidious comparison. The 
Sunday-school can learn from the day-school, 
and ought always to be ready to take hints. 
Its methods can be improved, and its teaching 
power increased. There should not be so much 
waste of means to the ends. On the other hand, 
the day-school must not forget, in a republic 
like this, that the creation of character and 
making good citizens are supreme aims. _Intel- 
lectual training is certainly the first thing, but 
as a means to the great end of creating true 
manhood and womanhood. 
EDWARD A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


{This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Keene, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to x. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 

NOTES. 

From the yearly reports of the local unions 
comes great encouragement; and, while all 
have not responded as we would have desired, 
there is enough material to get an idea of the 
work our young people are doing. As one 
reads the reports, the spirit of earnestness and 
devotion impresses itself vividly on one’s mind ; 
yet the young people are not content to stop 
with their own self-improvement. The third 
“principle” for which we stand, “Service,” is a 
prominent—one might almost say tke domi- 
nant—note-service, particularly to its own 
church and young people. Service to its own 
town, service to our own Flower Mission, ser- 
vice to our paor and needy in the South and 
West, service to our own soldiers in the Philip- 
pines and the Boer prisoners,—these are a few of 
the ways in which each union has been making 
its influence felt and aiding on the work of our 
Unitarian Church. 

We wish it were possible to publish these re- 
ports in full, but a few general items will add 
interest to the district summaries to be pub- 
lished next week. We find most of the unions 
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hold services each Sunday or every other Sun- 
day, while a few meet during the week, and two 
or three only monthly. For a hymnal the “Ju- 
bilate Deo” is largely used; and for subjects the 
topic lists are more widely utilized, although 
adapted to the individual needs in each town. 
Some few organizations have no distinctly re- 
ligious service; but practical work, like the 
Cheerful Letter Mission or some thoughtful 
study of our great Unitarian leaders, or the 
“History of Unitarianism since the Reforma- 
tion,” takes its place. Then, again, the young 
people’s service combines most successfully 
with the regular Sunday evening services. 
Most of the societies did not meet during the 
summer: the union at Washington, D.C., how- 
ever, this year finds a rival in the field,—that at 
Marietta, Ohio, where good work is being ac- 
complished. 

_One great sign of encouragement is that our 
new unions, twelve in number since May, 1901 
(Brattleboro, Vt., Braintree, Dedham, Dorches- 
ter, at Christ Church and Channing Church, 
Leicester, Melrose, and Pittsfield, Mass., 
Charleston, S.C., Wichita, Kan., Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and Yarmouth, Me., the first to join this 
year), from whom, possibly, one might expect 
the most enthusiastic work, in reality have not 
put our older unions to shame. True, some few 
have disbanded or at present stand a bit dis- 
couraged; but the others are active, working 
unions, full of life and purpose. A few definite 
extracts from our young people themselves show 
what they stand for :— 

“We have had a very prosperous year, and the 
young people have shown great interest in the 
work.” One minister writes, “I have no more 
loyal members of my church and Sunday-school 
than my young people of this society.” “Our 
object is to form a union of young people in —— 
Church on a common basis of religious life and 
fellowship: loyalty to —— Church, under whose 
fostering care the guild exists, and loyalty to 
the Young People’s Religious Union are our 
definite aims of organization.” “The year has 
been very successful, and the outlook for an- 
other year is very hopeful.” “Looking back on 
our two years’ work, we feel we have accom- 
plished two things: first, more young people 
attend church than did before; second, we 
are recognized by the people in the church asa 
real help to them. We naturally feel encour- 
aged by both these things, and feel that we are 
working in the right direction.” “Our members 
manifest a great deal of interest, and we feel 
sure that our membership will continue to 
increase.” “We have had an unusually success- 
ful. year. Our guild, though but recently 
formed, is full of resolve, and is ardent in the 
hope that it may assist in restoring this old 
church to its former place of influence and value 
in the community.” 

Numberless and suggestive are the ways in 
which the young people are aiding, and it is 
inspiring to look a little more in detail at their 
work. Usually there are three or four commit- 
tees: Worship, Literary, Social, and Charitable. 


The first naturally plans the evening meetings, 


and gives special prominence to extending a 
warm welcome to strangers at the church ser- 
vices. The second carries out an interesting 
course of study, often outside the evening ser- 
vice. The third plans the social life, often of 
both the Sunday-school and the church; and the 
fourth branches out into three distinct lines,— 
work in the church proper, work in the town, 
work for the world, one is almost tempted 
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Churches.” 
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to say. And now just how do we aid? Practi- 
cally? Just a few selections will answer that 
question convincingly. In the church, by fur- 
nishing ushers, providing flowers, paying the 
janitor, furnishing music, buying hymnals and 
pictures for church and Sunday-school, sending 
flowers. to the sick and aged of the. parish, 
serving ‘at church suppers, providing Christ- 
mas souvenirs and programmes, and by giving 
money, often $100 or $50, for the running ex- 
penses; in the town, by giving dinners to the 
needy at Thanksgiving and Christmas and 
toys and clothing at the New Year, supporting 
village reading-rooms, sending members each 
week to teach classes at the industrial schools, 
supporting a district nurse, giving a series of 
free lectures, holding picnics for poor children ; 
in more distant fields, by having a Cheerful 
Letter Mission, sending contributions to the 
Flower Mission, supporting travelling libraries, 
aiding Southern schools, sending helpful books 
and pictures to teachers, boxes to our distant 
soldiers and the Boer prisoners. And, with all 
this work in the local unions, almost all have 
contributed most generously to our fair at the 
Vendome last November, aided our missionary 
work, the churches at Amherst and Dallas, and 
loyally supported our national organization. 
Some special mention certainly is due to the 
union at Medford that leads thelist of contribu- 


tors for this year: its contribution amounted to | 


#60, and was largely due to the efforts of one 
member. Other unions whe gave $20 and 
over are Keene, N.H., Bedford, and Roxbury 
First Religious Society, Mass., each, $20; 
Northampton, Florence, Mass,, $22; Dorches- 
ter, Nathaniel Hall Society, $25; West Rox- 


‘bury, Mass., $29; Beverly, $30; and Leominster, 


Mass., $39.7 5- 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


Nantucket, Mass.—The summer meetings 
under the auspices of the American Unitarian 
Association opened June 29 with a much larger 
attendance than last year. Rev. George H. 
Badger gave the address of welcome; and Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., preached an eloquent 
and most. impressive sermon. In the evening 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte preached, and in spite 
of a rain-storm there was a large attendance. 


New Hampshire.—Unitarian Association: 
The summer meeting at Wolfeboro was called to 
order at two o’clock P.M., June 24, by the presi- 
dent, Gen. Cruft. After a brief business session, 
Rev. George H. Badger of Boston opened the 
conference with an address upon the subject of 
the “American Unitarian Association’ and the 
The discussion was taken up by 
Rev. H. C. McDougall of Franklin, who made a 
further appeal for the working together of our 
people. The second address of the afternoon 
was by Rev. George W. Kent of Providence, 
R.I., who spoke upon the subject of “Men, 
Women, and the Church.” The speaker de- 
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clared that the prevailing lack of men at church 
services is an Americanism due almost ‘wholly 
to the busy lives men lead. He believed that 
women should win the men back to worship, for 
the best result can only come through comrade- 
ship of men and women. Rev. L. B. Macdonald 
of Concord, Mass., and Rev. H. C. McDougall 
followed in the discussion. 

At 7.30 P.M. the conference sermon was 
preached by Rev. L. B. Macdonald, a former 
pastor of the church in Wolfeboro. He took his 
text from Mark iv. 28, and followed out the 
theme of human development which gives the 
inspiration to complete life, 

On Wednesday morning the conference 
opened with a devotional service, conducted by 
Rev. Ward R. Clarke of Dover. The first 
address of the morning was by Rev. Albert 
Walkley of Marblehead, Mass., who spoke upon 
“The Missionary Spirit in our Theology.” ‘Rev. 
A. P. Reccord of Cambridge, Mass., followed 
with an address upon “A New Missionary 
Ideal.” The last address was by Rev. John 
Snyder of Wellesley Hills, Mass. upon the sub- 
ject of “A Layman’s Church.” 

At 12.45 a collation was served by the Wolfe- 
boro society, and the conference was adjourned, 
W. S. Nichols, Secretary. 


Conferences. 


North Middlesex Conference.— The 
Seventy-second session of this conference was 
held on Thursday, June 12, with the First 
Church of Littleton, Mass., Rev. William Chan- 
ning Brown, minister. The day was a rare one,— 
the usual fortune of this conference,—and there 
was the usual large attendance of delegates. 
The church was profusely decorated with moun- 
tain laurel, which was afterward distributed to 
those present. Hon. Frank A. Patch of Little- 
ton, the president, was in the chair, and invited 
Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff of Chelmsford to give 
the opening prayer. The minutes of the last 
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meeting were read by the secretary, Rev. | 
George C. Wright of Lowell, who also read a 
letter from the Helena (Mont.) Unitarian church 
acknowledging a money contribution from this 
conference. Rev. C. T. Billings of Lowell, Rev. 
Herbert Mott of Nashua, and Rev. M. S. Buck- 
ingham of Westford were appointed a com- 
mittee to receive resolutions. 

The general subject of the morning addresses 
was “The Unitarian Church of To-day”; and the 
speakers were Rev. George S. Shaw of Ashby, 
Rev. William F. Furman of Wilton, Rev. Herbert 
Mott of Nashua, and Rev. George H. Badger 
of Boston. 

On motion it was voted to place upon the 
records a tribute of appreciation of the werth 
and services of Rev. Joshua Young, D.D., of 
Groton, who is about to leave the territorial 
limits of the conference. 

The morning session closed with a devotional 
service conducted by Rev. William Brown of 
Tyngsboro, after which the conference ad- 
journed to the town hall, where a generous din- 
ner was served, Rev. Dr. Hale saying grace. 
During the noon recess the sacrament of bap- 
tism was administered by Dr. Hale to the little 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. M. S. Buckingham 
of Westford and to Ruth Perham Tuttle of 
Westford. 

The afternoon session opened with organ 
music by Miss Emma J. Fletcher, followed by 
the roll-call of the churches, which showed 411 
delegates in attendance. 

The Committee on Resolutions, to whom was 
referred a resolution on the Philippine question, 
reported that it was unnecessary for this confer- 
ence to take action, as the American Unitarian 
Association at its late annual meeting had 
adopted a similar resolution and to which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had replied. The President’s 
reply was read. 

Edward Everett Hale was here introduced; 
and, as he ascended the pulpit, the entire audi- 
ence rose to greet him. The school-children of 
Littleton had been dismissed for the afternoon 
to hearhim. His subject was “The Peace Con- 
ference.” He wished people to realize the 
importance of this question of peace. As to 
the application of this tribunal to the interests 
of this Unitarian conference Dr. Hale said that 
men of affairs have a great influence in the set- 
tlement of these questions, and we want to edu- 
cate the people up to the importance of this 
subject. He theught there could be ne more 
important study introduced into the older classes 
of the Sunday-school than this subject of peace. 
He was authorized to say that, if a certain num- 
ber of Sunday-schools could be pledged to study 
this great subject, a course of ten lessons would 
be in readiness by next October. 

The singing of “America” followed Dr. 
Hale’s address, and then a violin solo by Miss 
Elinor S. Laine of Littleton. 

Rev. Joshua Young, D.D., of Groton, was 
introduced as the next speaker; and he was re- 
ceived with the mark of regard accorded Dr. 
Hale. These two veterans together in the little 
pulpit of the Littleton church was something to 
be remembered. Dr. Young’s subject was “Im- 
pressions and Suggestions of a Fifty Years’ 
Ministry.” It was voted by the conference to 
request the American Unitarian Association to 
print his address. After a vote of thanks 
to the Littleton church and te the speak- 
ers of the day, the benediction was given 
by Rev. Dr. Hale, and the conference ad- 
journed to meet at Nashua in October. 
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The Essex Unitarian Conference.—The 
conference was held with the church in North 
Andover on June 19. Mr. H. B. Little of New- 
buryport, the president, called the meeting to 
order about 9.40, and after a hymn Dr. S. C. 
Beane asked the divine blessing. After the 
reading of the secretary’s minutes, Mr. Manches- 
ter reported briefly for the Missionary Commit- 
tee, Rev. W. H. Savary and the secretary saying 
a word. 

Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., gave an 
interesting essay on hymns. He showed how 
Christianity began with these and how one was 
used at the close of Jesus’ career, and spoke 
of the large part played by them in various 
situations in histery and life. He instanced 
Beecher’s high praise of “Jesus, lover of my 
soul,’ and an unparalleled case of the effect 
of the hymn, “Oh, where are kings and em- 
pires now?” at the meeting of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance, when there was talk about the 
prayer-test. It is hard to express the power 
of hymns, unless we say that, turning aside 
from dogmatism ‘and argument, they appeal to 
the heart. The speaker strongly criticised the 
changing of hymns, giving instances. We Uni- 
tarians are offenders in this regard. Next to 
Scriptures nothing is so good for children to 
learnas hymns. What sweet peace comes from 
them! Special mention was made ef Madame 
Guyen and the Quietists. Every period of 
church history had its hymnology. 

The Unitarian movement was a loud call to 
man, and its hymns were pervaded by an ethi- 
cal and spiritual hope and by a tranquil faith. 
They had great literary excellence. After re- 
ferring to the principal writers in England and 
emphasizing the value of Mrs. Williams’s hymn, 
“While thee I seek, Protecting Power,” he 
turned to American hymn-writers, and instanced 
many,—Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Holmes, 
Parker, Pierpont, Wasson, Clarke, Samuel 
Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, W. B. O. Pea- 
body, Bulfinch, Very, Sears, and Dr. Furness. 
Among the living he spoke of Hosmer, whose 
hymns are unsurpassed, Chadwick, and Gannett. 
What a list for a small sect! 

The discussion was carried on by Rev. Mr. 
Anderson, Dr. Beane, Mr. Noyes, Dr. Barnes, 
Mr. Bulkeley, Mr. Charles Kilham of Beverly, 
Rev. Messrs. Savary, Littlefield, and Dr. De Nor- 
mandie. Dr. Barnes was from the Congrega- 
tional church. : 

About one hundred and forty were seated at 
the collation, The conference assembled again 
about 1.50. After a hymn a symposium was 
held on the theme of “Interdenominational 
Fellowship.” Rev. Alfred Manchester of 
Salem thought it werth while to consider the 
theme, and thought it a pity there should 
be such divisions in the church. He in- 
stanced the quarrelling at the Holy Sepul- 
chre in Jerusalem. He asked how we should 
mend the defect caused by the policy of exclu- 
sion. Not by uniformity. In religion, not in 
theology, is the underlying life that unites. 
We need something more than toleration. 
Real unity and fellowship come through sympa- 
thetic feeling and common life. The new his- 
tory of the church will be that of religious life, 
a biography of the saints. Our time is finding 
out unities. Science and comparative religion 
were referred to. We must give credit to fruit 
and results in other denominations. We may 
fence off the earth only to do our work. Below 
the surface human divisions are wiped out. 
The denominations are reaching out hands. 
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Unitarians and Universalists are co-operating. 
Deep enough, we find common earth; high 
enough, common air; at last, common life. 
Rev. Lyman M. Greenman of Gloucester 
claimed he had no experience in the matter 
before the conference. There were two aspects 
of the question, The one sees all the wrangles, 
but looks beyond. All are drawing together. 
This is encouraging. The other is discourag- 
ing. What has this do with my work? Can I 
do anything in myowntown? Not much comes 
by exchanging. Rather along lines of charity 
we may work. In Cambridge the town is 
divided into districts for charity. Again some- 
thing could be done in temperance. If we are 
in dead earnest, we come together. Good citi- 
zenship was mentioned. School-houses could 
be used by various denominations for services, 
and in various ways the community life could 
be helped. We must look to our ministers and 
to our young people’s unions. Urge your minis- 
ter and the young people to help in the ques- 
tion. 

Rev. Frederic Gill of Arlington said he knew 
but little about the matter. He thought the 
differences were important. They spring out 
of essential things. They are not artificial. 
What shall we do with them? We must notice 
that this is the dogmatic method,—one of ex- 
clusion. Secondly, there is the method of eva- 
sion,—putting out of sight weak sentimentalism. 
Again, neither exaggerating nor minimizing mat- 
ters, we may try to get at real differences. Hu- 
manity is rich and full as we find its varied life. 
Denominations are different functions of the 
church. The speaker used the illustration of 
the differences in organ pipes. We get the best 
light by bearing in mind differences of function. 
In the past this was done too much. He 
quoted Dean Everett’s idea, not sympathy, but 
symphony of religions. Churches could com- 
bine in small towns, but not so well in cities, 
because the churches represent differences in 
requirements. Educate people in the country 
to worship together. Let us understand the 
value of the different gifts and the diversity of 
functions. We are not all alike, but each may 
serve the manifold demands of our common hu- 
manity. 

Rev. Frederic Perkins of Haverhill, who had 
been specially asked to be present, spoke of the 
differences as avenues to be used to get into 
others’ views. He spoke of the will to believe 
in God to befound amidst differences. Stevens 
of Reading, Munroe of North Andever (Episco- 
palian), Browne of Haverhill (Universalist), 
Littlefield, Dr. Barnes, Dr. Beane, Little, and 
Bulkeley spoke on the theme. 

After the passing of votes of thanks to the 
speakers and for the hospitality of the church, 
Mr. Noyes pronounced the benediction. B. R. 
Bulkeley, Secretary. 


The Norfolk Conference.—The ‘summer 
meeting and one hundred and sixth session of 
the conference was held with the Unitarian 
society in Sharon, Mass. June 18. The 
meeting was called to order at eleven o’clock 
A.M. by the president, Frank Smith, Esq., of Ded- 
ham. Prayer was offered by Rev. Herman 
Haugerud of Walpole. 

In welcoming the delegates to the one hundred 
and sixth session of the conference, the 
president expressed the pleasure of the con- 
ference in coming to this old church with all its 
tender memories and associations, and was glad, 
in imagination, to think of what this church had 
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been to the community in the long years of its 
existence. 

Speaking of the subject under consideration 
for the morning session, he said: By our ex- 
perience and tradition we are taught that we 
cannot anticipate the future without looking 
back and considering the past; and, when we 
think of what this conference has been in the 
past, of the spiritual life which it has 
strengthened, of the noble purposes which it 
has created, of the true hospitality which from 
the nature of the case it has demanded, and of 
the missionary work which it has fostered, we 
have no reason to fear for its future. When we 
think of the thousands now gathered to the 
fathers who have been helped, encouraged, and 
comforted by its sessions in the past, we ought 
to be inspired to take up its tasks with increased 
energy, and carry forward its work to a more 
‘glorious consummation. 

The past of the Norfolk Conference is 
enshrined in the hearts of many faithful souls. 
Its present is with you, its future is with God; 
and whe would have it different? So far as 
known, those who have felt that this association 
has done its work and outgrown its usefulness 
are those who seldom or never attended its 
meetings, and who do not feel the responsibility 
for local missionary work which rests upon this 
association. 

Mr. Smith then introduced the general topic 
of the morning session, “The Purpose of the 
Norfolk Conference,” and called on Rev. L. R. 
Daniels of South Natick, to whom had been 
assigned the opening address. Referring to a 
frequent criticism of this and other county 
conferences, that the chief attraction is the 
social side, the picnic tendency, collation, etc., 
he declared that, even if this is true, it has 
justification as a part of the purpose of the 
conference. Fellowship is surely one of the 
stated objects of such gatherings, and whatever 
promotes kindly relations between the parishes 
and their people is worthy to be cultivated in 
the most proper and successful ways. Another 
criticism has been that the conference pro- 
grammes are of such nature that very few 
except women attend, that our strong, wise, 
thinking men stay away, etc. As though women 
were not competent to enjoy or appreciate the 
discussion of the deep questions of life! This 
criticism is of course absurd on the face of it. 
No argument in this age of the world is 
necessary to prove that women are the equals 
in every way of men. But, whether this 
be conceded or not, it is conceded by all as an 
unquestioned fact that the uplift and inspiration 
of our conference sessions are due in large 
measure to the wise, loyal, and self-sacrificing 
women who greet and grace each meeting with 
their presence. And also we are sure that the 
few men who are present are not nonentities, 
mere names for “loiterers by the wayside” or 
dummies upon the bex. In thus referring to 
those unpleasant things which we really have 
little or no ground for complaint of, we remem- 
ber that the conference is a human institution, 
therefore imperfect. 

There is no doubt that many times the con- 
ference methods and work have been slow and 
inefficient, and it has seemed to lack purpose, yet, 
on the whole, has earned and kept the right to 
live. It came to be because there was a demand 
for it. It surely accomplished something of its 
purpose in bringing the churches into close 


_ fellowship. Their union has been ence and 


again a strong help to the Unitarian body at 


large. Societies of our faith, which would not 
have existed, have been established, and others 
kept alive and now flourish, which would not 
have been. “The object shall be to promote 
the religious life and mutual sympathy of the 
churches which unite in it, and to co-operate in 
missionary work, and for raising funds for 
various Christian purposes.” This the consti- 
tution of the conference declared, and the work 
has justified the prophecy in large measure. 
It is still a force capable of great influence in 
the same directions. During the thirty-six years 
of its existence many thousands of dollars have 
been raised for religious work in our denomina- 
tion directly through the influence of the con- 
ference, and the intellectual and spiritual awak- 
ening and uplift resulting from the meetings 
cannot be estimated. As has been said at a 
former conference, “It is for us to realize the 
heritage of work into which we, as members of 
this conference, have entered, and to set our 
faces to the front with willing hearts and hands, 
te maintain the high standards of the past, and 
to meet the new conditions of activity, with the 
same courage and fidelity which have been shown 
by those who have preceded us in the responsi- 
bility and work.” Upon the subject “The Pres- 
ent Opportunity,” Rev. F. W. Pratt said: We 
have some twenty churches conveniently located. 
The constituencies are made up of men and wo- 
men mainly descended from old Puritan stock, 
with much the same elements of character, the 
traditions, the aspirations, The churches which 
we represent are, many of them, the first in the 
line of descent from the Puritan settlers. The 
old conditions have passed; but the church lives, 
and still fills very real needs in the hearts and 
lives of the people. 


the needs of our day. But I believe our meet- 
ings should be made more practical, so that the 
immediate influences may be felt in our home 
churches, and may suggest helpful ways and 
means in the home work, in church and Sunday- 
school. The reports at our meetings should 
show that our twenty or more churches are 
doing something together toward some com- 
mon righteous end. To be definite, then, I 
would suggest certain practical lines of work to 


evenings in our different churches one or more 


the conference. Then, again, there are in this 
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defect in Unitarian conferences : for little atten- 
tion is paid to method of attendance, or delegate 
representation. Representation is mainly hap- 
hazard. Those go who can is the usual result. 
—L——————— 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Bedstead Benefits.—If any one of our readers is 
looking for a bedstead, and wants the greatest amount of 
benefit for the least amount of money, let him turn to the 
description in another column of the Architectural Bed- 
steads now on sale at the Paine Furniture warerooms. 
He will find the advantage of such a bedstead clearly set 
forth in the article entitled “Iron and Brass” in our adver- 
tising columns, 


Addresses. 


THE address of Dr. C. H. Toy for the 


coming year will be care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Lon- 
don, England. f 


Marriages. 


In Cambridge, 26th_ult., by Rev. George Batchelor, 
John F. Vaughan and Ellen T. Batchelor, 

In Winchester, 25th ult., by Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
Walter H. Dotten and Miss Grace B. Carter, all of Win- 
chester, Mass. 


Deaths. 


At West Newton, 2oth ult., Edith Desmazes, daughter 
of the late John F, and Sarah Pratt Desmazes, of Brook- 


yn, N.xX. 
At Reading, 2oth ult., Rey. Ralph Partridge Emilius 
Thacher, in the 76th year of his age. 


In Dedham, 7th ult., Mrs. Carrie Alden (Carroll), wife 
of George F. Joyce, Jr., aged 38 yrs. 

A life full of bright hope and usefulness has closed its 
earthly career, cut short before its noontide, all too soon 
for the noble purposes it was destined to serve. Her 
sudden death on June 7, just as she was about to reach the 
highest fruition of her married life, seemed hard to bear ; 
and her home, her church, and her friends thus early were 
called to mourn the loss of the earthly companionship of 
a beautiful soul. Full of high aspirations and of kindly 
service to all, she made her presence here a living power 
for good. 

Born in Dedham on Sept. 2, 1863, she was the youngest 
daughter of the late Sanford and Clarissa (Alden) Carroll. 
Her home training and her early education in the Ded- 
ham public schools gave her a good foundation for her 
later work. Graduating from the Dedham High School 
in June, 1880, and from the State Normal School in 
Bridgewater in June, 1884, in excellent standing, she 
entered upon her work as a teacher in the fall of 1884. 
She taught in the high school at Torrington, Conn., for 
one year; and in 1885 she was elected an assistant teacher 
in the Dedham High School, where she remained until 
June, 1898. Her special interest was the teaching of the 
German and French languages, which she did with excel- 
lent results. She applied herself to her work with rare 
devotion, and her efforts were always crowned with suc- 
cess. Many tender tributes from her former pupils show 
to what extent she had influenced their lives. 

On Aug. 27, 1898, she was married to Mr. George F. 
Joyce, Jr. (Harvard College, 1884), the principal of the 
high school; and her life during the last four years has 
been one of beautiful service to her husband and his three 
children, whose interests she cared for with a warmth of 
affection rarely excelled. Her sunny dispesition and the 
radiance and buoyancy of her life will make her memory 
precious to all who knew her. 


This conference is meant to answer some of 


do together under the direction of the confer- 
ence,—a series of platform meetings on Sunday 


grove meetings each year within the limits of 


county eleven towns where there are no Unita- 
rian churches. Some of these have Universalist 
churches, but mostly they are without any liberal 
church. It would be a good thing to find out if 
our word is needed, if our efforts would be ap- 
preciated. I would suggest some form of co- 
operation between the various Sunaay-schools 
of our conference. Possibly, our conference 
might establish a summer camp where part of 
our young people might camp out with some of 
the ministers or superintendents and their wives, 
to get acquainted under the new conditions. 
Then one more suggestion would be that we 
might, as a conference or in tne individ- 
ual church, adopt and help some one of 
the weak and struggling young societies in the 
Far West or South, to the end that some 
closer relation may be formed between the giver 
and receiver. These are some of the plain 
opportunities in the present. Upon the topic 
“Ways of Further Improvement,” Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel said: There is no doubt that the 
business lack, the failure to get at things, is a 
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One improvement in general will be to intensify, 
the conference idea, to confer and work together. 
_The members of each church should know about 
the others. I heartily concur in the methods 
suggested by the last speaker, whose recommen- 
dations, nearly all, I had prepared.to make. I 
would add the suggestion that we make a point 
of seeing that all the public and school and 
Sunday-school libraries within our conference 
are supplied with our Unitarian literature. 

Rev. J. H. Applebee followed, opening the 
discussion; making an earnest plea for.more 
strenuous work together for the common pur- 
pese of promoting the religious life. The 
secretary then read a brief paper, prepared by 
Miss C. W. Faucon of Milton, on “The Pres- 
ent Opportunity,” which was full of helpful 
and inspiring suggestion. The discussion was 
continued by Mr. R. C. Humphreys, Rev. H. H. 
Saunderson, and others, with a few words from 
President Cary of Meadville Divinity- School, 
whose presence at the conference was recog: 
nized with genial applause. 

The devotional meeting was directed by 
Rev. W. W. Peck of Needham, assisted by 
the Sharon choir. The conference contribu- 
tion was followed by the invitation of the 
pastor, Rev. J. C. Kimball, to the enjoyment 
of a collation, which the Sharon people had 
crowned with most delicious ‘strawberries and 
cream.” 

A praise service was conducted by Rey. 
W. S. Jones of Randolph, assisted by Mrs, 
Edward Aspinwall of Sharon, who sang “My 
Shepherd is the Lord my God.” The roll- 
call of churches showed delegates present a 
hundred and twenty-seven, not counting those of 
Sharon, with twelve out of twenty pastors, and 
a large number of others. The afternoon ser- 
vice was given to the Young People’s Religious 
Union, with Rev. J. H. Applebee presiding. 
These services were opened by Master John 
Cadieux, “the boy-singer,” in an inspiring se- 
lection, “Beyond the Gates of Paradise.” Mr. 
J. H. Holmes, president of the Union, outlined 
the purpose and the possible work of the 
Y. P. R. U., called attention to the vast changes 
in the condition of the young people in our 
churches to-day from former conditions, and 
the need of their finding “something to do” 
within the church. 

The address was an earnest and eloquent 
plea for an opportunity for the young people 
to be encouraged to take up and do religious 
work. 

Mr. Albert W. Clark of the Union describes 
the missionary work of the Union. The object 
is to foster religion and to promote fellowship 
among the young people of the churches, to 
cultivate a spirit of responsibility and consecra- 
tion to the spreading of our liberal gospel 
broadcast. Our newly appointed field agent 
of the Union is now ready to enter upon the 
work of forming new branches of the Union 
in the churches where none now exist, and we 
appeal to the churches and to the young people 
to open the way for us. We are pledged to 
work within the Unitarian churches first to the 
end that Christian manhood and womanhood 
may be built up, and made to prevail. 

Miss Frances B. Keene, the new secretary of 
the Union, spoke a word of greeting, and gave 
a cordial invitation to the young people to visit 
the office of the Union at 25 Beacon Street. 
Brief words followed from Rev. Messrs. Hauge- 
rud of Walpole, Porter of Bath, N.H., Peck of 
Needham, and Rev. J. C. Kimball of Sharon. 
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_A vote of thanks passed to. the Sharon society, 
and the singers, under the direction of Mr. W. O. 
Arnold, and to the speakers. President Cary 
pronounced the benediction. Adjourned at 


4.30 P.M. George M. Bodge, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Fargo, No..Dak.—A thorough renewal has 
taken place in the First Unitarian Society since 
Rev. Elinor E. Gordon came to its ministry Jan- 
uary 1. New hymn- -books, new. members’ faces 
in the congregation, new subscribers, new friend- 
liness, attest the reality of the forward impulse 
she has given. A fruitful source of enjoyment 
has been the series of Monday evenings devoted 
to literary discussion. Bliss Carman, William 
Vaughn Moody, George Eliot, the Brownings, 
and Wordsworth have provided themes; and in 
several instances Miss Gordon has given papers 
upon phases of these authors’ works, In this 
series efficient service has also been rendered 
by teachers in the Agricultural College and the 
Moorhead Normal School. The study work 
will. be made a strong feature of the society in 
September and later, The services suspend for 
July and August, the minister recruiting mean- 
while in Iowa. 


Gloucester, Mass.—The pastor, Rev. Ly- 
man Greenman, being taken ill quite suddenly 
on Sunday morning, June 22, Mrs. Greenman 
most acceptably occupied the pulpit, conduct- 
ing the service and reading Dr. Stopford 
Brooke’s sermon, “Hallowed be Thy Name.” 


Hubbardston, Mass.—Rev. Joseph M. 
Seaton: From June 12 to June 16a series of 
special services were held here by Rev. James C. 
Duncan of Clinton, Mass. The meetings were 
very satisfactory. Mr. Duncan brought a thought- 
ful, helpful, and inspiring message to each service. 
The interest of all the people was quickened, 
and the coming of Mr. Duncan much appre- 
ciated; On Thursday evening, June 12, Rev. 
Frederick J. Gauld of Leominster was present 
at the service, and added some vigorous and 
practical words to the address of the evening. 
On. Sunday afternoon, June 1§,a service was 
held at the Union Chapel at Williamsville, 
Mass. Rev. Mr. Duncan preached. The chil- 
dren’s concert was held before the preaching 
service. The chapel was most beautifully deco- 
rated with wild flowers. About one hundred 
persons were in the congregation. The min- 
ister of the Hubbardston church preaches at 
this point once a month as a voluntary work,— 
for his expense to and from. Other ministers 
supply other Sundays. The church here is 
doing its best to show a reason for its exist- 
ence. ; 


Sheffield, Ill.— Rev. Seward Baker: Sun- 
day, June 8, was observed by this church 
as Flower Sunday, the admission of members 
and the christening of children. The morning 
service was a special one for the admission of 
members. The music and readings were adapted 
to the occasion, and the sermon was on the topic 
“Unitarian Belief.” After the sermon Mr. Baker 
gave a special address to those about to join the 
church, after which seven signed the church 
book and were greeted with the right hand of 
fellowship. The Flower Service was held in 
the evening, conducted by the superintendent 
of the Sunday-school. A good programme 
was given by the members of the Sunday- 
school to a crowded house. The Christening 
Service preceded the Flower Service. Four 
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children were phapticeds: ans pisenied with 
flowers. 

‘The special occasions of the church have 
been the baccalaureate services for the gradu- 
ating class of the high school and the ‘Memo- 
rial Sermon for G. A. R. Post. The minister of 
the church preached the baccalaureate sermon 


_| for the fourth time since his ministry here, and 


the memorial sermon for the second time. Mr. 
Baker still continues to preach at Buda every 
Sunday afternoon. The society there is making 
a special effort to build a parlor to’their church 
edifice, a much-needed addition. It is to be a 
memorial to the late Harriet Covell. The com- 
mittee having the matter of raising the funds in 
charge are meeting with fair success. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Charch of the Messiah, 
Rev. John. W. Day: The following bond of 
union was adopted at a meeting held March 18: 
“Tn the faith of the Fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood. of man, the leadership of Jesus, . 
salvation by character, the progress of mankind 
upward and, onward forever, we unite for the 
worship of God and the service of man.” Sixty- 
four persons have signed this statement, nine- 
teen of whom are new members. 

The trustees have voted to close the church 
after the last Sunday in June and reopen Sep- 
tember 21. The pastor’s summer address will 
be Annisquam, Mass. 

At the meeting-of the Church of the Messiah 
Club held May 27. it was-voted to hold the 
next meeting during. the week preceding the 
reopening of the church September 21. 

The board of managers of the Mission Free 
School and the pastor were invited by the chil- 
dred of the school to a luucheon on May 28. 
Two little girls waited on the table, and the 
members of the cooking class prepared the 
courses. The table was beautifully decorated, 
and the exquisite luncheon was daintily served. 
An ice-watér fountain, formerly located in the 
mission house, has been placed in a crowded 
down-town district for free use during the hot 
months. 


Woodfin, Lake George, N.Y.—Mr. Henry 
L. Gladding sets a good example by holding 
Sunday services at the cottage where he is 
spending the summer. Last Sunday he read 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s sermon, ‘Why Study the 
Bible?” and was afterward asked for copies by 
some of the hearers. — 


Personal. 


Mr. Henry L. Gladding reports that he is re- 
ceiving Registers and sermons in answer to his 
appeal. He would like to acknowledge all the 
papers received, but finds himself unable to do 
so except in the case of those who send a self- 
directed postal card or envelope. 


On Irish Humor. 


One may say that Bees! Irish humor is kindly 
and lavish; that it tends to express itself in an 
Seal canen of phrase, a wild riot of comparisons ; 
that it amplifies rather than retrenches, finding 


its effects by, an accumulation of traits, and not 


by a concentration.. The vernacular Irish, lit- 
erature is there to prove that Irish fancy gives 
too much rather than too little. One may ob- 
serve, again, that a nation laughs habitually over 
its besetting weakness; and, if the French find 
their mirth by preference in dubious adventures, 
it cannot be denied that much Irish humor has 
a pronounced alcoholic flavor. But it is better 


wil 
. 


' the passage of the birds midway on the journey 
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neither to define nor to describe: there is more 
harmful. misunderstanding caused by setting 
down this or that quality, this or that person, as 
typically French, typically English, typically 


Trish, than by any other fallacy; and we Irish 


have suffered peculiarly by the notion that the 
typical Irishman is the funny man of the empire. 
What I would pérmit myself to assert is: first, 
that the truest humor is not just the light mirth 
that comes easily from the lips,—that, in the 
hackneyed phrase, bubbles over spontaneously, 
—but is the expression of deep feeling and deep 
thought, made possible by deep study of the 
‘means to express it ; and, secondly, that literature, 
which through the earlier part of this century 
never received in Ireland the laborious, brood- 
ing care without which no considerable work of 
art is possible, now receives increasingly the 


_artist’s labor, and consequently that among our 


‘later humorists we find a faculty of mirth that 
lies deeper, reaches farther, judges more subtly, 
calls into light a wider complex of relations. 

After’ all, laugHter is the most distinctive 
faculty of man; and I submit that, so far as lit- 
erature shows, we Irish can better afford to be 
judged by our laughter now than a century ago. 
Stephen Gwynn, in Critic. 


Migrating Birds, 


The Rock of Gibraltar is an ideal spot from 
which to note the arrival of the birds from 
Africa on their spring passage. It is not such 
a general resting-place and “cross-roads” as is 
Heligoland; but, standing as it does at the 
narrowest point in the Mediterranean, it forms 
one of the jetties at the birds’ crossing-place, 
while the neighborhood of Tangier is the 
corresponding pier of this invisible bridge. 
For five seasons the arrival of the birds was 
very carefully watched by Col. Irby, who also 
acquired the notes of a French naturalist, 
M. Favier, who lived for thirty years in Tan- 
gier. The notes, both of M. Favier and of Col. 
Irby, give us something more than a glimpse, 
not only of the arrival of the birds which 
mean to settle for the summer in Spain, but of 
what we never see, and very few people ever 
realize to be taking place when they do see it, 


from Equatorial Africa to England. Some, the 
swallows, for instance, drop detachments prob- 
ably along the whole line from North Africa 
to Sweden, Some stop at Tangier, some at 
Gibraltar, some in Spain, some, doubtless, along 
the French coast. Others come to England, 
others go on still further. There is every 
reason to believe that it is the same pair of 
birds which stays each year at its usual nesting- 
place. Yet there is nothing to stop them where 
they do stop, except free will. What can there 
be in the mind of one swallow hatched last 
year which takes the little bird to Seville, while 
another will not be content till it reaches Chris- 
tiania? M. Favier says that “great flights of 
swallows pass the Straits from Africa to Europe 
in January and February, returning in Sep- 
tember and October to join those which have 
remained at Tangier to nest. Then they all 
go further south for the winter.” Where they 
go he did not know; but they are now said to 
be found all over Africa in midwinter. “The 
Moors say that it offends God to kill a swallow 
as much as it conciliates Satan to kill a raven,” 
says M. Favier, “and that swallows and storks 
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Pleasantries. 


Professor (in Physics): “Tell me what you 
know about the decomposition of forces.” Stu- 
dent: “It’s all rot.”— Vale Record. 

Jones says he thought his gas-meter had gas- 
tric fever, but now believes it to be affected 
with galloping consumption.—Odserver. 


Janice: “Do you know, Horatio, dat every 
boy hez a chance ter be de President?” Horatio 
(thoughtfully) : “Well, I’ll sell my chance for ten 
cents."—Sacred Heart Review. 


A minister went recently to preach ina chapel 
unfamiliar to him. “You must do your best to 
keep your voice up, sir,” said the chapel keeper, 
“for our church is very unfortunate in its agnos- 
tic effects.” Whether he meant it or not, it was 
quite true.—Christian Life. 


An Irish judge, who presided at a trial in 
which the plaintiffs were a lady and her 
daughter, in summing up the case, thus gallantly 
began: “Gentlemen of the jury, everything in 
this case seems plain, except Mrs. O’Toole and 
her charming daughter."—Exchange. 


“How long has the minister been preaching ?” 
whispered the stranger who had wandered into 
the church and sat down away back. “About 
thirty years, I believe,” replied the other occu- 
pant of the pew. “That being the case,’’ re- 
joined the stranger, “I guess I’ll stay. He must 
be nearly done."—American Weekly. 


“How do you like your neighbors?” “Nota 
bit,” said the woman who was trying a little 
boy’s hat on. “You see, they don’t like chil- 
dren.” “How do you know?” “They hurt 
Reginald’s feelings dreadfully. When he throws 
stenes at their dog or plays the hose on their 
window, they look real cross at him|!”—Facijie 
Onitarian. 


A Newcastle man, who seldom attends church 
services, was persuaded to hear a sermon last 
Sunday, and was much impressed, “You are 
never too old to learn,” he remarked confiden- 
tially to a friend. “Now I always thought 
Sodom and Gomorrah were husband and wife, 
and I find they were nothing but cities.” —Amer- 
ican Weekly. 


Mark Twain was giving a reading in Balti- 
more, when a party of young ladies, headed by 
a teacher, rose to leave the hall, crossing it 
directly under the platform. Mark stopped 
instantly, watched the party for a few seconds 
and then drawled out: “Going to take the 9.30 
train, I fancy. It’s funny; but, whenever I read, 
most of the audience want to take the 9.30 train.” 
This brought down the house.— 7#mes Saturday 
Review. 

Mr. C. F. Stanbury relates in the Barrister 
many stories of Tom Nolan, the counsellor, who 

or years kept the New York bar laughing at 
his conscious and unconscious drolleries. One 
of the best is the following: Once Nolan was 
arguing a case in behalf of clients who were 
sailors; and, while in the midst of an exhaustive 
display of lore on nautical matters, he was in- 
terrupted by the court. “How comes it, coun- 
sellor, that you possess such a vast knowledge of 
the sea?” “Does your honor think,” respo nded 
Nolan, “that I came over in a hack?” 
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THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Expos’gfon, 1900. 


WURNED IN THE 
ENAMEL 


ARESAFE 


IMPROVED 
CUSHION FELT 


MENEELY & CO. mirvivinis 

s BELL FOUNDERS 

Watervliet, West Troy, N. ¥. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 

_Tho Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826. 


UCK HILL FALLS—Summer settlement in the 
Pocono Mts., Pa. For Friends and F: 
people. Inn and Cottages. Beautiful views, 
pure water, primeval forest, Farm attached. A 
rhododendrons. _ Laurel blooms in 6th Mo. (June). 
Booklet. Buck Hrii Fatts Co., Cresco, Pa. 


(28) [JuLy 3 1902 
» Educational. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Sycry End 444 Inseus, 
tors, 1336 Students from 9O Universities, 18 Foreign 
countries, and from 3% Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For, College | Graduates 


free rooms and tui- 
tion in the heart of 


Boston. Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. _ Fifty-fifth Year opens September 17. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY j.indred “Scholarships of 


$25 each. Located close to 
the Courts. Four hundred SCHOOL OF LAW 
Address Dean, 


students last year. Opens October 1. 
S.C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


examination, Exceptional 


College Graduates are 
favored in the entrance 


clinical and laboratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. Opens October 2. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


” in attendance, Elective 
courses in great 


variety, Adis) COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. Cras September 18. Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


Five hundred students 


Philosophical and literary 
red Hi dase 2 courses, leading to the 
deerees pot AM and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
graduates omly. Opens September 18. Address 
Dean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 47th year. Healthful location. Gener- 
ous table. Preparation for college, scientific, or business life. 
Newly equipped laboratories. Athleticfield, Small classes 
The Rt. Rey. ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D., Visitor. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Ample equipment. Thorough 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 
others. Send for catalogue to 


President G. L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 
Concord, Massachusetts. 


Prepares boys for college. Individual attention. 
Refers, by permission, to Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 
Tuomas H. Ecxretpt, Head Master. 


THE ALLEN SCHOO 


WEST NEWTON 
MASS, 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Gi rls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, MASS. 

16th year. Prepares for any college. Gen- 
era] course. Special advantages in Music and Elocution. 
Gymnasium, Out-of-door sports. Delightful excursions, 
Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. .E.E Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Gilman School 


for Girls Also called 
Parents looking for a school are The Cambridge School 
requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the ‘Choice 
efa School,” ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M,, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR 


—_ EBS 


ARPETS rrices. esa 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS 


WASHING 
OPP. BOYVL 


JoHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


TOK ST., 
STOK ST. 


BOSTON... 


For College’Graduates one © 


GIRLS © 


